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OFFICIAL. » 


| STATE OF NEW-YORK—SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS AT 
SCHOOL MEETINGS. 





The following classes of persons,and no others, 
are entitled to vote at school district meetings 
of the district of which they are residents : 





I. Every male person of full age—that is, 21 | 


years or upwards—residing in the district, and | 
entitled to hold lands in this State, (including | 
aliens who have filed in the Secretary’s office a | 
certificate of their intention to become residents, ) | 
who owns or hiresreal property in such district, 
subject to taxation for school purpeses. This | 
class of persons are voters in school districts, | 


Where any reasonable doubt exists ia refer- 
ence to the legal qualifications of a person of- 
fering to vote in a school district, he should be 
challenged and required te repeat the declaration 
prescribed by the school act — the penalty for a 
false declaration, wilfully made, being imprison- 
ment in the county jail for a period not less than 


six months. 
N.S. BENTON, 
Sup’t. Com. Schools. 
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COMMON SCHOOL REFORM. 











The current is widening and deepening, and 
will soon reach and fertilize every State of the 
Union. Rhode Island has recently re-organized 
its system. Louisiana has just engrafted on its 


whether votegs at town meetings or elections, | constitution,provisions making a common school 


or not; nor does it make any difference who | 
pays the taxes on the real estate which they 
occupy, provided they own or hire it, and it is | 
ubject to taxation in the district. | 
II. If a person in the district neither owns nor | 
hires any real estate in it, but is a legal voter at | 


town meetings or elections in the town where ! 


the district is situated, he becomes a legal voter | 
in such district by the possession of one or more 
of the following qualifications, viz: 
1. Having paid a rate bill for teachers wages | 
in such district within one year preceding. | 
2. Or, a district tax within two years : } 
3. Or, being the owner of personal property, 
liable to taxation for schoo! purposes in such 
district, exceeding fifty dollars in value, exclu- | 
sive of such as is exempt from execution. 
The possession of one of these three qualifica- | 
tions, in addition to being a voter at town meet- | 
ings and elections, is indispensable to every 


resident of the district, not the owner or hirer of ' 


lanc or real estate taxable therein, 
Payment of a highway tax does not answer 
the requisition of the existing law, under the 
second of the three heads above enumerated : it! 
most be.a District Tax. 
Keeping in view the qualifications here stated, | 
the question of residence is one which will sel- | 
dom be likely to occur, and when it does, can! 


easily be tested ‘by preof of payment of a district | 


tax or rate bill, or of the possession of personal 
property to an amount exceeding $50, liable to | 
taxation therein. 


| 
\ 


organization, with its State Superintendent, im- 
perative. Virginia, the mother of States, begins 
to feel and bewail the ignorance of thousands 
of her white citizens, and is seeking the means 
of thorough reform, Vermont, Maine, Connec- 
ticut, New Hampshire, Illinois, Kentueky and 
Ohio—the giant of the west—are all moving in 
the same great work, and measures are in agi- 
tation in all of these states, to make this cAusE 
OF THE PEOPLE a leading subject of legislative 
action: New-Jersey has recently appointed a 
State Superintendent who is combining the ele- 
ments of educational reformation on the Battle 
Ground of the Revolution. As for Massachu- 
setts, New-York, and Michigan, there course 
is onward—right onward ! 

Are we then.extravagant in our anticipations of 
general and efficient action, to prepare American 
youth for the responsibilities, the trials and the 
dangers of their birthright. Whether believed 
or disbelieved, whether heeded or neglected, 
education, general, thorough education, is the 
only defence of liberty. Will not Pennsylvania 
rouse from her deep sleep, before it is too late? 
Will not each and every Governor in this Union 
bring before the people the paramount duty of 
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immediate and efficient action. Good schools 
can alone secure PROGRESS, PROSPERITY, LIB- 





of the moral interests of the rising generation, 
we entreat of the inhabitants and trustees of 


ERTY. : | those districts which are unprovited with these 
| indispensable appendages, to take immediate and 
WINTER SCHOOLS. | effective measures for their erection. 

Tue period is now near at hand, when the To some, this may seem a smal] matter: but 
greater pértion gf ‘the’ digtridis art ‘about | whi py — ropes continue to present the 
organizing their Wintér.terths; agd afew words | Humillayng display of dhoesands of districts the 
of friendly counsel and advice to inhabitants, , school-houses of which are totally unfurnished 
trustees and teachers, may pot be@ltogeéther out wi Privies, an¢ thousands more, inadequately 
of place, or unacceptable. ‘and partially provided, we deem it a duty in- 








~~ ¥n reference to the employment of a teacher— Feombent uporus, to press the subject earnestly 


the trustees should consult freely with those in- / and importanately, upon those interested. 
‘habitants of the district who have children to’ 3- In reference to fuel: this should be pro- 
send to the school ; and should, as far'as possible, | vided, and stored up, well cut and split, in 
secure their full and active co-operation and , advance; otherwise it will be found next to 
support, ‘in the continuance or employment of | impossible to seeure comfort in the school-room. 
@ good:and well’ qualified teacher, who will| The larger boys should alternately be required 
devote his whole time, and his undivided altten- | to make the fires, at least an hour before the 
tion to the duties of his station. In proportion | opening of the school in the morning. 
as the parents of the district are united in the, 4. Parents—especially mothers, for in this 
support of the school, the burden of its main- | case, every thing depends on them—should see 
tenance will be less felt and more equally dif- ; that their children are regular and punctual in 
fused ; a more liberal compensation to the ' their attendance ; and that the lessons assigned 
teacher can be better afforded ; and what is of | them by the teacher, are faithfully mastered. 
the highest importance and value, perfect har- | In addition to this, they should on all occasions 
mony and union in the administration of the , manifest a warm interest in the progress of the 
affairs of the district, will be secured. schoel ; should visit it occasionally ; uniformly 
In the employment of a teacher, tlie first ques- | treat the teacher with respect and regard ; and 
tion should be as to his or her practical qualisi- , afford him every requisite facility for the dis- 
calions and moral character--the second and sub- charge of his Jaborious and responsible duties. 
ordinate consideration, the price. The produc- | Above all, they should strive to earry out and 
tion of a certificate of qualification from the | enforce in the domestic circle, the moral lessons 
proper authority should in all cases precede any | and instructions of the school; aceustom their 
negotiation whatever. A good teacher having;children to implicit obedience and respectful 
been secured, the foundation has been Inid fora, behavior; and by precept and example, lead 
good school: and the next step should be, , them into the pleasant paths of virtue and of 
2. In reference to the school-house : this should peace. In this way they will most effectually 
be placed in the most thorough and perfect re- | sustain the teacher, and promote the lasting 


pair, internally and externa'ly. The out-houses, 
privy, &e., should be placed in suitable order ; 
and if none exist, they should be at once pro- 
vided, and made adequate to the wants of the 
school. The absence of privies, with separate 


‘apartments for the sexes, from our school-houses, 





interest and well-being of their children. 

5. The district library should be placed in the 
school-house, and under the immediate charge 
of the teacher; and the most interesting and 
attractive works brought to the notice of the 
children. These noble institutions are, it is to 


has become an intolerable evil. It is ‘time to | be apprehended, far too generally neglected and 


_ speak plainly on this subject. It is disgraceful | overlooked, simply because they are virtually 


to the districts which suffer it. To say nothing | out of reach of the inhabitants and children. 
of the physica? evils and sufferings which are; An iatelligent teacher, acting for the time being 


‘thereby otcaSioned to the children, and of which 
parents are seldom aware, the uttér disregard of 
decency and delicacy which must necessarily’ 
result from this cause, is an evil which brings a 
terrible blight upon the character of the yéung. 

For the credit of our community, therefore—in 
the name of common humanity, and for the sake 





as librarian, will speedily diffuse a knowledge 
of these valuable works among the district— 
point out their advantages—and enable his 
pupils to form those habits.of reading and of 
inquiry, which will be found so invaluable ‘in 
after-life. 

There are several other subjects which might 
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profitably come under, our, notice im thig connec: | 
tion—but we matt defer thegn: tb 'ahbthér dere. 
sion. Each suctessive-year adds to the muss of 
mind and of moral stréng{h.in,eur ten thousand 
school districts, and diminishes’ 4f “thd ‘same 
proportion the evils of ignorance and the fearful 
retributions of vice. The noblest energies. of 
the community are enlisted in the great cause of 
common school éducation ; and nothing can now 
put back the waves of light and truth which are 
rolling over the land from the systematic and 
combined influences of the great, the good, and 
the wise—the statesman, the legislator, the 
patriot and philanthropist. Let the good work 
go on unimpeded, while our institutions remain 

the monuments of the virtue and the wisdom of 
the past, and the hope of the future. Here let 

all who would perpetuate those glorious institu- 

tions, and erect upon their base a fabric more 

durable and noble than antiquity has furnished, 

or experience yet enabled us to construct, com- 


PTR SLIIR , 98. STIS Wa 
state-of ‘New. Kork:is\concerned, «the: withering 
réproach Which has.been, gast-by. modern, politi- 
al eeoiygHnints" upload {HE jfeffiedcy Of Popular 
‘Education:to withstand the aceu ing torrent 
"of vipb ai ceing, whieh follows inthe, was of 
an advancing civilization. Letae'bring’to ‘bear 
‘upon.all pur institutions ;for. elementary. eduga- 
tion the pire'dnd elevatthg: ihfuentees ‘of ‘Chris 
tian morality ; andlet the: lessons of wirtue,:of 
obedience, of order, harmony, ,, kindness, ‘and 
mutual affection, be. constantly and effectually 
impressed upon our childreh'by, téachers: whose 
lives shall form a perpetual #llustration:ef the 
maxims and principles they inculcate... . 

Ve earnestly anl affectionately appeal to the 
several County and Town Superintendents, to 
carry out this principle, with an uncompromising 
fidelity and uniformity. Let no certificate be 
granted, except upon satisfactory proof or per- 
sonal knowledge, of good moral character, cor- 
rect habits and unexceptionable deportment. 


Ct. STS 





bine their exertions and their influence: and | 


Consequences of far-reaching import to the hap- 


posterity shall point to the institution of the piness and well-being of individuals and — 
Common ScHoor, with its inestimable appen- | munity, tothe perpetuity of our free institutions, 
dage the District Liprary, as the germ of a ' and to the advancement of Christian civilization; 


higher and more perfect civilization than the | 2epend upon their action in this respect; and 











records of history had transmitted down the, 
stream of time, or the wisdom of statesmen 
bestowed upon the human race. 





MORAL CHARACTER OF TEACHERS. | 

The several officers upon whom the duty of | 
licensing teachers devolves, should bear in mind 
that, under the existing provisions of the law, 
‘it is in thetr power to secure for each one of the 
eleven thousand school districts of the stale, a 
teacher whose moral character shali be above re- | 
proach or suspicion; and that their duty as 
faithful public officers, responsible to their im- | 
mediate constituents, to the state, and to their | 
Creator, imperatively requires no less than this | 
at their hands. The crowning triumph of our | 
admirable system of public instruction will be | 
found in the fact that the seven hundred thousand 
children whe will hereafter annually take their 
places in our district schools, will be confided to 
the instruction and the mental and moral disci- 
pline of such teachers only, as by the ‘‘ daily 
beauty of their lives” and conversation, their 
precepts and example, shall best be enabled to | 
form and mature those habits and principles of | 
action, as well as to develope and direct those | 
intellectual faculties, which in their expansion 
and growth are to constitute the character and 
the life. Letus then, aspire to this noble dis. 
tinction! Let us wipe off, so far at least as the | 











| they owe it to themselves and to the great cause 
| of Education confided to their supervision, con- 


scientiously to acquit themselves of the high re- 


| sponsibility thus appertaining to their station, 


‘* without fear, favor, affection, or hope of re- 
ward.” In so doing, they will be fully sustain- 
ed by the Department, by an enlightened public 
opinion, and by the unqualified approbation of 
the wise and the good in every section of the 
state. 





PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 








COUNTY AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS ; THEIR 
PLANS, THEIR LABORS, AND THE RESULTS. 





ALLEGANY. 
Pike, September 22d, 1845. 

F. Dwicut, Esq.—Pursuant to public notice a county 
convention of town superintendents, teachers, and the 
friends of education generally assembled at the school- 
house in the village of Pike, on Thursday, Sept. 1s, 
inst., at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

The convention was called to order by J. A. Rocka- 
fellow, County Superintendent. 

On motion of C. T. Harris, J. V. W. Abbott, of Pike, 
was appointed President, D. W. Chase, of Eagle, Vice 
President, and C. J. Barnes, of Pike, Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Rockafellow a committee was ap- 
pointed to report resolutions to the convention. 

J. A. Rockafellow, D. W. Chase and C. T. Harris, of 
Pike, were named as such committee. 

Mr. Rockafellow, from the committee on resolutions, 
reported the following : 

esolved, That town superintendents should not rely 
merely upon an ora] examination of applicants for cer- 
tificates, but should visit the schools of their respective 
towns, at the opening of the term, and there judge of 
theffirness and qualifications of teachers. 

Resolved, That we approve of the organization of 
Juvenile Temperance Societies in our schools, and re- 
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“commend that town superintendents, teachers and pat- 


fe 


teo as 
the a pooposed by the New- 


ved, . in vi ; 
fie teat otenee detiv “rom atiendieg Ponce oe 


——— me be e comma aves te pe ponte j 
D ors in securing a general a lance o} 
at the coming tall term, Ir will open: at Nunca pin 
the isthof October, 6. mCi 
Resolved, That the best interests of common schools 
demands at the hands of those whose duty it is‘to elect’ 
superintendents, that they elect such aale to fill that 
important office as are either practical teachers or who 
= acquired a reputation as practical educa- | 
ors. 
The report was accepted and adopted. 


RVENING SESSION. 

Mr. Wilkinson, town superintendent of Pike, offered 
the following resolution: 

Be ed, That the question of Free Pablic Schools 
is one of unusual interest at the present time, and that | 
it be see sed recommended by this convention to 
the consideration of the inhabitants of Allegany county. | 

Various remarks were made in relation to the sub- 
ject of the resolution by the chairman, Messrs. Rocka- | 

ellow, Adams, Smith, Bartlett, and others, when the | 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That! itis not enough to resoive, but that 
we form ourselves into a laboring committee of the | 
whole, and go forward with a becoming zeal in the | 
great work of building upand guarding the interests 
of our public schools, and of overthrowing the Empire 
of ignorance, vice and crime within tie borders of our | 
county. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be | 
hereby tendered to the citizens of Pike for their liberal 
hospitality to its members during its session. 

Resolved, That we adjourn to meet at Mt. Pleasant | 
some time in the month of January next, at the call of 
the county superintendent. F 

JOHN V. W. ABBOTT, Pres’t, 

Curtis J. Barnes, Secr’y. 





{From the Poughkeepsie Telegraph ] 
DUTCHESS. 
PUSLIC SENOOL ANNIVERSARY. 


The second anniversary cf the public schools in 
Poughkeepsie was he!d on Friday last. The day was 
a delightful one fora cetebration. and wel! was it im- 
preved on the interesting occasion. Inthe forenoon, ! 
the examination was completed in the Grammar | 
School. It was a thorough one, yet the young ladies | 
and gentlemen of the male and female departments of it, | 
passed through it ina very satisfsctory manner They | 


showed a knowledge of figures, and an acquaintance | 
with Geography, History, Grammar, &c., far beyond | 
what it was our privilege to possess in our schoolboy 

days. The compositions by the young ladies were : 
upon appropriate subjects, were wel! written, and were | 
highly creditable to the authors and instrnetors. | 

The Examinations in the primary schools took place 
on Thursday They were ijoteresting. There was an 
evident improvement in all these schools creditable 
both tothe pupils, and to their faithful and capable 
teachers, 

Tt was one of the finest processious ever seen in our 
village. It attracted general attention, and called out 
commendation from all who saw it. The scholars 
marched two by two, and formed a line more than a 
quarter of a mile long. We stood on the corner of 
Main and Waghington streets, to take in a view of the | 
whole, but did not doit. The van had extended up | 
Main-street beyond our office, and yet the rear was fil- 
ing down Mill-street. In all there were atout eight hun. | 
dred children in the ranks, which is not all that are in 
our Public schools, ‘ 

In front of the procession, borne by the boys of the | 
Grammar School, was a fine banner of a likeness of 
Washington. The motto upon it was, i 


‘* Epucation is Powgn, anv sHouLp se Destet- 


On the top of it was a beautiful miniature globe, sur- 

rousted By Auil\te ‘ * bape, ape other inalgnie 

of educational purposes, the whole handsomely fes- 

tooned with ribbons. And in the rear of this ahaa 

peise 4 another handsome banner displaying the above 
0. 


| tion the importance of their f 


At the church, afier the scholars were seated, as 
Many ont ate other ‘spectators os en- 

nce crowde , Spacions edi it, been 
twice as large, It would no dou t have been filled to 
overflowing. ° trustees, of the. vi who had 
been invited by the. Board of Education to attend the 
Anniversary, were represented; and a portion of the 
Clergy. were also in attendance. 

The Throtie of race Was then addressed by the Rev. 
Mr. Msawm, after which Mr. Gibbous briefly addressed 
the audience, The young ladies of the Grammar School 
then suifg an Anniversary ode” They were followed 


by the Rev, Mr, Ludlow, with an able and appropriate 


address. His main position was that “Education is 
the cheap defence of a nation,’ which he illustrated by 
reference to criminal statistics; and he, quoted from 


| the writings of eminent statesmen to show that-this 


was also their opinion, ; 

The pupils of two of the primary schools then sung 
some pieces which had been prepared for the occasion, 
when the editor of this paper briefly addressed the au- 
dienice, urging upon parents and the friends of educa- 
vuently visiting our 
schools, for the benefit of the children, and the én- 
a of the teachers engaged in their arduous 

nties. 

Another ode was then sung by the pupils of another 
Primary school, when the ev. Mr. Burhans addressed 
the audience. The venerable speaker is an octogena- 
rian, yet he has a green and vigorous old agé. He said 
he had been a teacher for several years of his long life, 
and therefore felt a deep interest in the cause of educa- 
tion, and for all engaged in it either as friends, pupils 
or teachers; that he had.attended numerous commence- 
ments at colleges and other institutions of learning, yet 
never did he behoid.a scene of such heart-felt delight as 
the one before him. 

Vacation Ode was then admirably sung by the young 
ladies of the Grammar School. The singing by all the 
schools was excellent, and yet they had no other train- 


| ing than that given by their respective teachers, which 


shows that vocal music, which is a delightful science, 
can Casily be taught in our schools. For its softening 
effect upon the disposition and the temper, if for no 
other reason, it should be introduced into all schools, 


| both in the village and country. 


Th: audience which was assembled on the occasion 
was a very interesting one. The neat appearance of 


| the children, their order and good behaviour, and their 


bright and inte!ligeat countenances, could not be sur- 
passed. by the same number of youth from eny place or 
class. 
{From the Weekly Pilot, Sept. 17.] 
ERIE. 


| EXHIBITION OF THE BUFFALO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The exhibition of the public schools of ihe city, took 
place on Monday. The scholars assembled in their 
respective districts, and were formed in procession by 
the teachers. From thence they marched to the place 
of general rendezvous—the Washington-street Baptist 
Church. The spacious building was filled throughout 
—basement, body and gallery. It was a glorious spec- 
tacle to see so many of the rising generation there con- 
gregated--brought Logether in a common cause -engaged 
in a common pursuit—the acquisition of knowledge in 
‘the free schools of cur city. It was a proud, triamph- 
ant spectacle for those who jabored to establish the 
system, amid opposition and douht. Here were nearly 


, 4900 of the children of our city, of all classes and con- 


ditions, who are enjoying the benefits and blessings of 
a system of instruction, which is alike ope to the rich 
and the pear—the, high and the low. A!. meet here 
upon a level—mind and attainments alone forming the 
mark of distinction. 

The mayor and common council, and others, were 
present to witness the exhibition. 

There were numerous banaers borne in the proces- 
sion, upon which there were appropriate inscriptions. 
There was one bearing “The Standing’ Army of the 
People.’ On another—‘‘ The Destinies of the Pepupiic 

i ‘Free 


avis ah anit Ra | Sch soon pass into our hands.’ Ona third— 
i 


Schools for Free Governments.’’?. On-.a fourth— 
“Knowledge is the Sentine! of Liberty.”? On a fifth, 
the expressive motto of the state, “Excelsior.” There 
were-other banners bearing upon. chem the number of 
the school by which they were borne. The general 
appearance of the scholars was remarkably neat, intel- 
ligept, and full of the buoyancy of young life. 
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The exercises at the church opened with vocal music 
bythe several schools. Mr. O. G. Steele; the efficent 
superintendent of the public schools, made a statement 
of the rise, progress, and present general condition of 
the schools, from which we make a few extracts : 


Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen of the Common Council : 

In pursuance of the authority of your honorable 
body, and under the direction of the committee on 
schools, the several public schools of the city, under 
the charge of their respective teachers, herewith pre- 
sent themselves before you, for your examination and 
ins jon. ‘ 

system of school celebrations of this character, 
has been practised to a great extent throughout the 
state; and, as has appeared by the reports thereof, 
with very beneficial effects, not only upon the public 
schools, but upon the public mind. 

In cities like our own, the practice must produce 
even more beneficial results, than upon country towns. 
Our system of education is entirely free, and accessible 
upon equal terms, to all classes and conditions of 
society, from the highest to the lowest, and from the 
most wealthy to the poorest day laborer. Ail meet at 
the public free school on a common level, and upon a 
basis which forbids any distinction among them, not 
founded upon personal merit. 

The expense of supporting the free schools, falls 
equally upon the property of the city, and it is pecu- 
liarly proper that the property holders, from whom is 
derived the school! fand, and whose oceupations neces- 
sarily prevent a personal examination of the schools, 
should once a year be able to sce with their own eyes, 
the great number of the rising generation, who are the 
recipients of the public bounty, and thus satisfy them- 
sclves that the benefits derived from the system, will 
fully justify the expenditure. 

e simple view of this crowded assembiage of chi!- 
dren from our public schools, and which has been 
gathered together from every porticn of the city, and 
representing nearly every family within its borders, 
must arouse all the best feelings of the human heart, 
and bring into active exertion those instinctive sensa- 


tions of kindness and benevolence towards each other, | 


which exists in the heart of every living soul, whose 
divine sensations have not been utterly blighted by an 
absorbing devotion to the demon of mammon and un- 
righteousness. 


Here follows an interesting narration of the progress 
of the city system since 1839, which we unwillingly 
omit. 

The condition of the several echools is such as will 


in ee entire satisfaction to the friends of the 
cause of cducation. ‘The number in attendance has 


‘been almost continually increasing, and the reports of | 


and the generations of the earth shall rise up and call 
you blessed. 
_The mayor responded, in behalf of the council and of 
| himself. He thought it but justice to say, that this 
exhihition, so imposing in ali its aspeets, had been got 
up by the superintendent, on his own motion, and 
without the aid of the council. As allusion had been 
made to the action of the council—although it might 
| not become him tu speak of their own acts—yet he 
would say, that the cause of free education—of the 
general diffusion of knowledge was near to his heart, 
and that of every member of the couneil. And what 
they had done for its promotion, he hoped might be the 
means of-elevating and advancing the cause of primary 
instruction:in the city. The cause of general education 
was progressing. In Europe, monarchial governments 
had found it necessary for the better preservation of 
their 7 over their subjects, to aid its progress. 
And if for this selfish pu , it should be aided there, 
how much more should it be in this country, where 
| every citizen is a sovereign, or in whom, at least, 
| resides a part of the —, erofthe land. The 
mayor pursued the subject further, with other and ap- 
| propriate remarks. 
{ ster Austin, a ladsome 12 or 14 years old, address- 
}ed the mayor, returning thanks through him to the 
; Common counci!, aud to the city, for the ample pro- 
vision which tad been made for the establishment and 
maintenance of the free schools. 





Mr. Mayor :—Our excellent superintendent has made 
| a statement which makes us proud of the past: and 
; you, sir, whom our fathers have ay aa to speak for 
| the city, give us fresh hopes for the future, and the 
| assurance that we shall still have free access to the 

inestimable fountains of knowledge which have here 
| been opened for us, 
| J, sir, in behalf of the young thousands here present, 
| am directed to give to you and the body over which you 
preside, in a word, the whole city, our earnest and 
cordial thanks for the occasion now granted us. We 
, thank you, and through you, the city, that we are here 
together in a body, to show our gratitude for these 
favors. We thank you, and through you, the city, that 
we have teachers whom we delight tohonor. We thank 
| you, and through you, the city, that in the true spirit 
of the Republican simplicity, the rich and the poor can 
sit down together, in their natural equality, and partake 
, of the treasures of pure knowledge, without money and 
' without price. Ana may He, in whose hands are the 

hearts of our rulers, prosper all their undertakings, 
; and give them the only reward that the true philanthro- 
| pist looks for, the assurance of having made a whole 
| people betier, wiser and happier. 





{From the Amsterdam Intelligencer. } 
| MONTGOMERY. 


COMMON SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


wee! 


the last year will show a larger proportionate attend- | ss : ’ 
ance, than can probably be shown in any other city in | _The Montgomery County Common School Associa- 
the state. The duties of the school teachers in all the | tiop met pursuant to notice, at the Fonda Academy, on 


departments are generally performed faithfully and 


successfully, and with a system and completeness | 


which will challenge a comparison with the schools of 
any other city or state. I cannot too urgently call 


your attention, and that of the public generally, to the | 


importance of devoting special and persona) attention 
tothe progress and condition of. the free schools. 
Faithfully and earnestly as public school teachers may 
devote themselves to the fulfilment of their duties, 
they need the countenance and support of the parents 
of their scholars, Frequent visits made with a good 
temper, a word of encouragement fitly and timely 
spoken, a little kindly advice and assistance in re- 
moving the oy | angoyances which so constantly beset 
the. path of the faithful school teacher, will strengthen 
his bands and encourage his heart, and produce upon 
the whole school those strong and genial influences 
which must inevitably result from a community of 
feeling between the t and the teacher, 

To the authorities in whose hands the destinies of 
the free schools are committed, the appeal of this vast 
assemblage of the. recipients of your bounty must 
prove resistiess; and cannot need enforcement. 

_ Let the-encouragement you have bad in your efforts, 
impel you to.complete and perfect the system of the 
free 1 education, whose foundations haye been 80 
strongly laid, and extend its benefits and influences, so 
that all who will, may, to their utmost desire, freely 
partake of the waters of knowledge. Then shall you 
receive the approval of every philanthropic heart, 


Wednesday, the 10th inst., at 11 o’clock, A. M. 


President—ABRAM HEES, of Palatine. 

| . Vice. Presidents—D. B. Hagar, of Canajoharie, Horace 
| M. Dewey, of Amsterdam. 

Recording Secrctary—M. Freeman, of Fonda. . 
Corresponding Secretary—W. MeGoffin, of Fort Plain. 
Treasurer—S. Van Allen, of Mohawk. 


The committee on resolutions, made the following 
report, which was unanimously adopted with the excep- 
tion of the 4th, which called out a long and spirited 
discussion on the motion of M._ Freeman to lay it on 
the table; he iy eey a hostility to the resolution, 
and a desire to discuss its merits, but felt too muck 
outof healthto doit at present. 

The debate in opposition to laying upon the table 
was sustained hy Rev. Mr. McFarlan, Messrs. Hagar, 
Heath, Ramsey and Miah F In favor of laying upor 
the table, by Rev. D Van Olinnda, Messrs, imarter 
and Atwater, The motion to lay on the table was re- 
jected by a majority of one. The original resolution 
was then approved, by the President voting in the 
affirmative. 

1 Begolved, That we witness with the most heart- 
felt gratification the increasing interest which is mani- 
fested on the part of the public in relation to the sub- 
ject of education ; and that we hail it as a sure indica- 
tion of the growth of the people in that virtue and in- 
telligence which are the only enduring basis of civil 
liberty and sound religion. 
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2. Resolved, That although our common school sys- 
tem has accomplished so much towards imparting to 
the children ofthis State a correct moral and intel- 
lectual education, yet, in the opinion of the Associa- 
tion, in many respects, the system is still radically 
defective. 

.8 Resolved, That the only way of securing to all the 
youth:of our country such an education as shall empty 
por egy and prisons, is to make our schools 
ent . 

4. ‘Resolved, That the State Normal Schoo) at Alba- 
ny, is wise and beneficent’ in its design, efficient and 
satisfactory in its operations, and therefore eminently 
worthy of the cordial support of the friends of educa- 
tion. 

6. Resolved, That we recommend to the several 

town tendents of this county, to hold annual 
celebra of the schools under their supervision; 
believing them to be powerful auxiliaries in awakening 
the attention to our. all important object. 
« 6 Resolved, That the frequent change of teachers 
and the inadequate remuneration granted for their ser- 
vices, are ed as serious obstacles to the rapid ad- 
vancement of the schools under their charge, 

A ted at 7 o’clock to meet at the Reformed 
Duteb Church. 

EVENING SE3SION. 

Hon. J. D. DeGraff delivered the annual address. 
On motion of G. H. F. Van Horne, the thanks of the 
Association were presented to the speaker for his able, 
eloquent and practical address. 

On motion of S. P. Heath, the speaker was requested 
to furnish the Association a copy of the Address for 
publication. 

Mr. Sweet delivered a lecture on Ge phy. 

The egg any Ay mmo which was read and laid 
on the table, by M. Freeman, at the special meeting in 
Jan last, was taken up and passed unanimously: 

Resolved, That this Association take measures and 
recommend to the friends of education throughout the 
state to unite with us in petitioning the legislature to 
establish Normal Schools in each of the several coun- 
ties of thiss'ate, and appropriate such sums annually 
as shall be deemed necessary to defray the expenses 
of said schools—paying teachers, purchasing appara- 
tus, and paying board of students, &c., for such length 
< time each year as the legislature may deem expe- 

ient. ‘ 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a special meeting of the Association 
be held at ‘/._ > on Saturday, January 3d, 1946, 
at 2o’clock, P. M. 

The President appointed D. B. ip to deliver the 
next annual address, and Rev J. } Van Buren his 
alternate. 

Adjourned sine die, 

A. HEES, President, 

M. Freeman, Secretary. 


Extract from an Address delivered before the ‘' Mont- 
gomery County Common School Association,” at 
their annual meeting in Fonda, Sept. 10th, 1945. 

BY JESSE D. DE GRAFF. 


_A reacuer, however weli adapted to his vocation, by 
his insulated well directed efforts cannot overcome all 
the difficulties that lie in his path towards the attain- 
ment of this object. Some of them may be vanquished; 
the errors imbibed by many pupils in the inceptive 
stages of their education at home ard through incom- 
petent teachers, must be eradicated before the clear 
ight of truth can be successfully revealed to their 
understandings. They should be classified at school 
not.merely according to their age and proficiency, but 
as far as may be asce d, according to their suscep- 
tibi as to futare advancenient—one scholar may 
be to much more rapid progress than 
another, whose tion should not therefore be check- 
ed and course retarded, nor should pe youth of 
more moderate abilities be hurried forward faster than 
is consistent with the modicum of talent he possesses 
lest rena become superficial Bad defeat the grand 
ob This pursuit. Irregularity of attendance is a 
moet serious evil, and one of the greatest hindrances 
to the papil’s success; no blame can reasonably attach 
to i 

a 


her for any defective acquirements in the 

i}, when it emanates from sucha source, unless this 
irregularity is induced by wanton or ill-judged severity 
on his part. The school-room should and may be ren- 








dered as attractive to the pupil as his own home, so- 


‘that he may enjoy a pleasing variety in passing from 


the one to the other, that thereby the reminiscences of © 
his school-boy days, long after he shall have mingled in 
the busy scenes of manheod’s strife, shall awaken 
joyous sensations and be gratefully associated in his 
mind with the most delightsome and durable impres- 
sions of his juvenile years. This irregularity when it 
is within human control, cam only be obviated by the 
interventionof parents; and until they apply the cor- 
rective, our schools can never reach the high standard 
they should attain to, when all oter causes shali have 
conspired for their promotion. The pupil should be 
well grounded in the rudiments, and every successive 
step thereafter should be well and surely taken, so that 
whatever elevation he may reach, he may have no occa- 
sion to leok hack with regret. upon any errors he may 
have committed which shall tend to impede or render 
less rapid his onward course. Let me here remark, 
that the method of reciting in concert, when injudi- 
ciously and extensively practiced, as it too frequently 
is, has ag injurious tendency. While the most ambi- 
tious and forward may excel by such means, those less 
so, will be growing more and more superficial ; they 
will rely upon the resources of their fellows, and chime 
as harmoniously as they, without any adequate prepa- 
ration for it, or besteuwing scarcely a thought upon their 
lessons. In the examination of the scheols of this town, 
at a school celebration held in this place in January last, 
while a member of the class which was quite numerous 
was tracing the outlines on ane of Pelton’s maps, a 
the others vocilerating the localities, some of the 
chimers during the exercise were gazing eagerly about. 
the house, as we supposed for tokens of applause. And 
why? Because they chimed so melodiously; for it 
uired, I assure you, the most practiced ear—aye, 
indeed, an amateur in the art, to delect any dissonance 
in the sound. Although highly gratified with the pro- 
ficiency exhibited in the schools gen¢rally, on that occa- 
sion, this defect we could not avoid remarking, and it 
made a deep impression ; nor could the teacher be in- 
duced to desist, by the town superintendent, until he 
had nearly consumed the time allotted to his school, by 
this single revolting spectacle. We do not condemn 
concert recitations altogether, we think they may some- 
times be resorted to and serve to give a pleasing variety 
to the dull and irksome routine of the school cxercises, 
thus operate asa relief, and be profitable on that ac- 
count, but it may be carried too fur, and prove hurtful. 

Another indispensable ingredient to constitute a 
flourishing school, is, that the pupils should univer- 
sally receive an equal share of attention from the 
teacher; none should in any degree be neglected. 
Teachers often have favorites at school, and some, on 
the other hand, are the objects of their dislike. No 
partiality, or favoritism, or loathing, or the slightest 
approximation to any such feeling, should be tolerated 
in the school-room. No distinction should be known or 
suspected to exist there, no matter how high or how 
low the parentage of the pupil. All are on the same 
common level, and the benefits of education are to be 
equally dispensed to all alike. 

One other essential element we shall mention, and 
that is, that the education of youth should be practical; 
it should not be confined merely to books, ort recita~ 
tion of lessons, or the solution of problems. ‘‘It is 
habits of abstraction united with habits of business, 
enabling us to judge of things either im general or in 
detail, as occasion may require, that constitute a 
perfect system of education. ‘‘That education only 
can be considered as complete and generous, which, 
in the language of Milton, ‘fits eneto perform josily, 
skilfully and magnanimously, all the of ices, bot 
lic and private, of peace and of war. The teacher, 
if he be thoroughly bred to the work, and felicitously 
disposed, may by oral instruction, and propoundiog 
familiar questions to his pupils, implying a previous 
knowledge of men and things connected with the active: 
pursuits of life and moral conduct, convey more practi- 
cal information to their minds in one hour, than they 
can collect from all other sources combined, in one 
month, They would thus be’ infinitely better prepared 
to enter upon the new and tntried ‘scenes that await 
them in future , With a knowledge of many of the 
temptations and allurements that may beset their path 
to entice them in the way of evil. would be ia. 
accordance with the dictates of a broad and enlightened : 
philanthropy that seeks not the ny mryeee of suffering 
merely, but a removal of the causes that may lead to it,. 
and thus adds to the sum of human felicity. 
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acta Sept. 19th, 1945 
» Sept. , 
Sir: Not having heard any thing from ‘‘ Old Orange” 
{my native county) respecting Common School Cele- 
brations, Ihave thought proper to give you a description 
of one held ‘in our village on the 12th inst. A more 
beautiful day cowld not have been wished for. I know 
mot when Ihave witnessed a festival in which I took a 
deeper or more lively interest. At half past nine the 
first procession arrived from the country, some of 
which consisted of almost‘every ‘employer, as well as 


-others, within the district from which they came. At 


a@ quarter pasiten a procession was formed in front of 
the district school house in the following order, viz: 
ist, Marshal, N.C. Blauvelt; 2d, Nyack Brass Band; 
-24, Marshal, A. Debaun; 4th, 8 District. Schools with 
their respective teachers, numbering 300 scholars —85 
of whom belonged tothe district school in the viliage 


‘-of Nyack—whose assistant is a young lady from Mid- 


letown. x 

The procession thus formed—each school bearing 
appropriate banners, differing in devices and mottoes, 

in good taste and happily adapted to the occa- 
sion—proceeded in excellent order through the Nd oa 
to the Presbyterian Church, As we approached t 
church we could see the appr and smiling faces of 
the parents and relatives 0: children, waiting with 
becoming pride the arrival of thé youthful band. In the 
church, which was excessively crowded, the exercises 
were ofa happy andgratifyingcharacter. After the usual 
forms of organization and an anprppriat and fervent 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Day of t . E. Church, é¢ach 
teacher was called upon in succession to examine their 
respective schools. These examinations were intersper- 
sed with declamatious and vocal $music from almost eve- 
ry school until two o’clock when the procession again 
formed and proceeded a short distance to the Knicker- 
cker Grove,’’ where refreshments had been provided, 
of which all partook. 

After an hours recess they returned tothe Church, 
where a few more exercises were presented, after which 
the assemblage was addressed pluin and sénsible 
Mr, Caleb Roscoe, of Westchester co, followed by Mr N. 
C. Blauvelt, County Superintendent, in a short but inter- 
esting addr. ss to the children, after which the assembly 


~dispersed in the most orderly manner—fverything pass- 


ed off pleasantly, harmoniously, and satisfactorily to 
all—no accident nor disturbance vecurring to mar the 
pleasures and happiness of the day. 

As tothe comparative merits ofthe schools I shall 
shardly venture my opinion. All did well—some admi- 
rably; but among the various exercises one was par- 
ticularly interesting and instructive, viz: a class in 
Physiology, from the Nyack district school ; thus evin- 
por sat their school had not been merely kept, but 

aught. 

~Of the utility of such celebrations there can be but 
-one intelligent opinion. Every lover of his country 
and his race must hail them with enthusiastic piety 
and patriotism. ¢ 





SULLIVA N. 

The suggestion of educational tracts, maue in 
the following letter, is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. We hope to hear further from 
** Carolus” in relation to them. 


Monticello Sept. 30th, 1845. 

Mr. Dwicnt: Sir,—The first Teachers’ Insti- 
tute in Sullivan County has just closed. About 
eighty teachers were in attendance during the 
session, besides a number of younger citizens 
who joined in the exercises. This was a large 
number considering the fact that there are only 

one hundred and fifteen districts in the county. 
Mr. Albert D. Wright, who hadcharge of the 
Institute as principal, has still more fully estab- 
lished his high character as an eflucator. He 
was assisted by a student of the Normal School, 
Mr. Darwin G. Eaton, who was equally pleas- 
ing to the students and community. Several 
other assistants and pupils of the Normal School 
<ontriba'ed to the general interest and jnstruction, 
Many citizens who doubted the practicability of 
a Teachers’ Institute, are now convine- 


ed that public opinion is awake on the subject, 
and they are now warm friends of this method 
of advancing popular education. A county as- 
sociation has been formed, aad committees ap- 
pointed in each town to visit schools and report 
their condition. 

Mrs. Emma Willard of Troy, addressed the 
Institute several times, and advanced some new, 
peculiar and very excellent ideas, in relation to 
the duty of females with regard to their own 
education, and the welfare of common schools. 
She has the best welfare of our country in view, 
and her high character and talents enable her to 
do much good to the cause of education. She 
seems just entering upon a great work, of which 
she is to mark the outline, and direct her sex 
to carry it on, aided and encouraged by the ap- 
probation, money and influence, which itis the 
duty of our sex to give. There seems to be a 
crisis in the progress of education, in our stafe at 
present, which calls for united efforts—a com- 

lete concert of action, which may correct, pub- 

ic opinion and carry it.on ina a right direction, 
to produce still better results in our common 
school system. 

It is not expedient to try many visionary ex- 
periments,- when we have already many goo 
plans which have stood the test of experience. 
Yet, we think, we have devised a plan, here, 
which if carried out and, properly developed in 
practice, willawaken attention to district schools 
in that very class which constitutesa large num- 
ber of our population, and ar: yet so indifferent 
to the welfare of the rising generation, thatthey 
neither read educational papers, visit schools, 
nor listen to lectures. The planis, to publish 
a series of Common School Tracts. By means 
of Tracts the Gospel has been spread to every 
corner of the world. They have proved to be 
silent and efficient agents, and may be as.suc- 
cessfully employed in the cause of education as 
in religion. For, those who seldom or never 
read a volume through, will never refuse to read 
a tract which will occupy only a half hour ; and 
yet in that time, some new truth or idea may 
strike the mind with such power, as to produce 
new thoughts which would soon develop them- 
selves in active principles. 

But the questions arise ; how are the tracts to 
be obtained, and at whose expense are they to 
be scattered among the people? The first query 
is easily answered ; for there are many pioneers 
in common school literature who, we think, 
would gladly turn their attention to this subject; 
the inquiry involving the means,the money con- 
sideration, is nearly as easily answered. 

Let every friend of education who has money, 
givea little, and the work will be accomplished. 
Or let the county common schoo! associations, 
where they have been organized, as in our coun- 
ty, take an interest in the subject, and use a part 
of their funds to publish them. We think it can- 
not fail to do good. 

Please give the subject a thought Mr. Editor. 
Make what use of this you choose, and if it 
meets the approbation of yourself, and other 
friends of education, you may hear from me 
again. Respectfully yours, 

CAROLUS. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
We wish that every enemy of Common School 





reform could be present ahd witness the manner 
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in which the Teachers’ Institute. (now being | got se mene tise book in-his hand, ca amet watch the coun: 
held in Monticello,) is conducted. Upwards of | oance o: the pupil, to ascertain whether he under- 
; ee ; stands and is interested in what iscom ted. Th 
90 teachers (about one halfot whom are ladies), | object of the teacher should be to Gnd access to the 
are in attendance, This is'a large number when mind of his pupil;—to bring bis own mind in contact, 
the fact is taken into consideration that there #3 it were, with his pupil’s. How can he do this while 
are about 115 districts in the county, and that! nace SORRAON SES UOR 68 A iNOT 4 Bs. 
many—too many teachers ‘imagine that the art{ ... ecord carefally the remarks and additions 
of teaching, is nut susceptible of improvement; Which you find occasion to make while teaching, 
but must‘ remain stationary while almost every | — haviag aap A preyanen the lesson in 
thing else is advancing in usefulness. the best manner of which you are:capable.t 
‘Many of the ‘pupils = the a | Ut St bilat semchiog a subject for the vet tyne: after 
: here, that the F such full preparation as is supposed above, and while 
Title or ne benefit.’ We believe that now | s'liusder the iafluenes of the excitement produced by 
, nd. cquisition, observations wil! often 
there is not a es regrets meres ar and - | occur we ne of myots yaige to our pu iis thant the very 
ense incident ‘to the ‘school?’ « ‘seem: to be , text which | sted them. se it would be alw 
saimayel by am enthasiastic determination to “cll to record At the fine they ocetfr, oF as soon after 
r as possible. ey will rot s t resent t : 
press onward in the march of reform, and reader | ey asecond tines or, if they do, they Ww itcome with. 
our primaty schools;'what they shouldbe ‘‘ the | opt that vivacity of original conception, which ‘is so ) 
ple’s colleges.” Wedoubt not the public, ag, important to awaken strongly the interest of the | 
‘well as the teachers, will-be greatly benefited ‘2rner- “6 ; 
“By this) Institute, for the teachers will become | ered cetential to every insirecion « Boske Or eobenn ie 
much more'skilful in imparting knowledge, and | this subject, contaliing the matore experience’ of a 
cannot fail to receive a proportionate reward. . | teacher itl denally be Reenter fo Sestaeer 8 the 
“Great credit is @ue to our active and efficient ; 3° id. ‘ RE Aly teed e- 
~ |, ran teacher,. If one would teach ‘history, for example, 
county superintendent, as well'as a majority of auccesstully, he must naturally desire to know, ane he 
the town superintendents, (and while we are at) ought to know, what methods have been found best : 
it we should include ovr correspondent Car- | adapted. to this end, bE lose who have been the most ‘ 
{ 


:, =. | successful teachers. tise he will hardly avoid 
ord for the success’ whicty has’ attended this | Vo cting mucu of his own time and that of nie piipils 


! Books upon the art of reasoning, upon the philosophy | 
The corps of instructors employed by the | of mind, upon taste, and upon rhetoric, however un- 
county “superintendent, is °unexceptionable. suitable they may be fur children, at the age at which 
Méssrs. Wright, Eaton and Wood have won | they are often put into their hands, are important aids 


4 a Tee! ie to the teacher. 
ay qoigen opinions from all who have visited the i. Whey you have made yourself master of 
“The scholars themselves, composed as they | the regular text-book, study other writings’ and 

ee are, of the most intelligent and best educated of | mp oye ma postr ty SO 


’ . . } 
{ Fee Tee nen ae ich every citizen, oj, that the fruitful activity of the teacher in school 
Sullivan should be proud.—Rep. Watch chiefly depends upon his accurate acquaintance 
iy till 3 ’ = ; With his = upon their gradual and un. 
4 [iin gre he es Fae | ceasing unfolding to his mind, and especially 
THE TEACHER: THE SCHOOL. upon his clear consciousness of and insight into 
= = | their relations. 
Be . We have prepared, with much labor, the fol- GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


lowing suggestions in relation to the different; poy ay young chiltren, as I have already said, 

methods of disciplining and teaching school, and | every thing should be short and simple. Short 

shall be gratified should it make this number of ieee euarcne hess ee aria 
. _.. ‘every thing short,—save recesses. ese may 

the Journal a useful manual to the teachers Who ' be long. Children soon, get tired of restraint, 

are now about entering upon their winter terin. and they must not long be confined. Let every. 

Our object has been to select the best practical | thing be simple too,—easy to be understood. 


: ; ‘ Children, especially young children, must not 
hints that have not heretofore appeared in these be subjected to long and hard thinking. Their 


columns, and to combine them into an educa-) brains cannot endure it- Frequently vary the 
tional tract. Should it prove acceptable to the) age? we as ee - a mode iY at 
: die : : 1 it. ildren are fond of change and novelty ; 
uel valiant aiedliaptecribinic ed the} and this efementin their nature should be a A 
} December number on the same general plan, fied. The kind and ingenious teacher will study 
noticing those subjects which are here omitted. | out new and interesting ways to present old sub- 
| jects; and thus lure them on in the paths of 
aaa. know'edge. ‘It is surprising how long, in this 
[From a German Book, ‘The Guide to Teachers.’} | way, interest in the same éxercise may be sus- 
“« Aceustom yourselves to the most minuteand tained. I would instance in spelling, marking 
critical. preparation upon the subject in hand, | on the black-board, adding, numbering, or count- 
not merely in a general way, but by the exami- | ing, and learning the origin, names, qualities 
nation anid study of every paragraph in your) and uses of chjects. Much should be taught 
text-book.* childrén before they begin to read, or rather in 
{*,T. oy a.most important direction. It is only by { connexion with reading. 
othervin 


this than the teacher cat be so fully possess- | Z 
ed of his subject as te be sure that he comprehends it Talk to them much about outward objects, | 


in all its bearings,,and so familiar with it as to be able 
Br to-bring it home to the mind of the Jearner.] 

- ‘ Never. teach with a bopkinhand.t — 

, {+ This is no less essential. A teacher who is obli- 
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common things, such as are right about them ; 
matters and occurrences of every day and every 
hour. Allow them, ‘yea require them, to ques- 
tion you. Exercise their senses ,—particularly 
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_ they had all seen the articles before, and some“ 


.thoughts, feelings. and inward operations. This 
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their organs of seeing and hearing. Question 
them on the size, form, weight, color, taste, ap- 
pearance and uses of objects. Say to them, 
Does this object grow, or was it made by man? 
If. it grows, where does it grow? In the water 
or on the land? On trees or bushes, or in the 

round? Whatisitsuse? Is itsweet or sour? 

eautifal or ugly? Do you wantit? Whatdo 
yon want it for? 

I once knew a teacher on her way to school, 
4o pick up a small strip of leather, the rib of 
a dog,.a fragment of a broken tumbler, a ches-. 
wut barr, and a pinecone. These furnished her 
with matier for half a dozen interesting and in- 
structive ;conversations, or familiar lectures, 
with her pupils. She compared and contrasted 
ahese articles; spoke of their origin, formation, 
structure and use,—-the points of difference and 
of resembjance in.their composition, size. color, 
cc. The children looked at them, handled them, 
inquired. and talked about them; and though’ 


of them many times, yet the teacher, by her in-' 
genious inquiries and instructive remarks, suc- 
ceeding in keeping up.attention, and imparting 
-to them the interest and charm of things entirely 
new. er 
But your instructions need not be confined’ to 
visible and outward objects. Direct the atten- 
tion of the young, listeners, even at this early 
period, t9:what.js nearer to them than the ex- 
eternal world, I mean the world within them,— | 
themselves, their spiritual nature,—their own 


part, of education has been too long delayed ; 
evils, moral and intellectual, have been the con, 
‘sequence. 

Let teachers look to this matter. Painful 
«must be the reflection to one of acute moral per- 
ceptions, that in all her labors with children, 
little or nothing has been done for the training 
of theic spiritual and immortal nature. Study 
this nature. Cultivate this nature. Endeavor 
to train up good men and good women, even 
though they be not learned men and women. 
You may not be able to read the works of pro- 
found metaphysicians, but you can turn your 
thoughts in upon yourselves, and then read and 
Jearn what and how you should teach children. 
Excellent auxiliaries in this branch of juvenile 
instruction, you will find in Gallaudet’s Work 
on the soul ; also in his Natural Theology. 


‘HOW’ SHALL I BECOME A TEACHER. 


The first ‘‘ how,” therefore, of which I shall 
speak, is how to make the most of yourself as a 
teacher : for after all, more depends upon the 
teacher than upon the system. An efficient, ener- 
getic man, whose heart isin his work, will make 
almost any system work well. Ifthen you would 
make the most of yourself and would succeed 
as a teacher, keep your eyes and ears constantly’ 
open and task your invention continually. In 
our profession more than any other, men are apt 
to become rusty—to follow on like u horse ina 
mill, in one beaten track, never seeking for im- 
provements and better methods of discharging 
their duties. Be ever therefore on the alert, 
and learn all you can from others in relation to. 
your profession ; but at the same time, imitate 
no man servilely, and never think “it glory 
enough to follow implicitly in the footsteps of 


let no man copy even himself too closely and 
constantly ; that is, let him vary his plan and 
mode of teaching a little, from time to time, if 
he wishes to have it work well and continue to 
interest himself and his scholars. 


‘How’? TO SECURE PUNCTUAL ATTENDAKXCE. 


Let no time be allowed for tardiness; that is, 
when the heur for opening school arrives, let the 
exercises forthwith commence, and let any scho!- 
ar coming in afterward, though but a single mo- 
ment behind the time, be marked as tardy, and 
let some penalty be attached, which shall make 
such a delinquency a losing affair. If you ean 
make any fault bring its punishment along with 
it, P ae will prevent its frequent recurrence. 

erhaps I shall be best understood by concise- 
ly stating “how” we work in the Newburyport 
Latin and English High Scheol, in one depart- 
ment of which, I have been engaged most:of the 
‘time for the last twelve years; Formerly ten 
and sometimes fifteen minutes, were allowed 
for tardiness, ‘but always with bad effect. Of 
late years: however, no time has been allowed. 
‘Our bell now begins to. ring fifteen minutes and 
ceases five minutes before 9, and 2 o'clock, At 
9 and 2, the scholars are required to be in their 
places, and the exercises of the school immedi- 
ately commence. Any scholar coming in after 
this time, loses what we call the “‘ clean-bill 
hour ” (which I will presently explain,) and, in 
addition, if he brings no good exeuse for tardi- 
ness, is liable to be detained after school at the 
discretion of the teacher. The “‘ clean-bill hour” 
is an hour allowed on Saturday to all scholars 
who have not been punished, tardy or absent, 
(except for sickness) during the week ; so that 
by — tardy but for a single minute, the 
scholar loses. at any rate, the ‘‘ clean-bill 
hour,” and, if he comes without an excuse, may 
be kept an additional half hour after school, 
which he soon learns to regard as a bad specu- 
lation. The result is that we have very little 
tardiness. 


‘Stow’ TO BEGIN sCHOOL? 


Dr. Johnson says it is always difficult to make 
a good beginning ; and all teachers know that 
this remark is particularly true in the ease of 
school-keeping. 

“It is desirable,” Mr. Abbott says, ‘‘ that 
the young teacher should meet his scholars first 
in an unofficial capacity. For this purpose, he 
should repair to the school-room, on the first day, 
at an early hour so as to see and become acquain- 
ted with the scholars as they come in, one by one. 
He may take an interest with them in all their 
little arrangements connected with the opening 
of the school. The building of the fire, the 
paths through the snow, the arrangement of 
seats, calling on them for information or aid, 
asking their names, and in a word, entering 
fully and freely into conversation with them, 
just as a parent, under similar cireumstances, 
would do with his children. All the children, 
thus addressed, will be pleased with the gentle- 
ness and affability of the teacher. Even a 
rough and ill-natured boy, who has perhaps 


tion of attempting to make mischief, will be 
completely disarmed by being asked pleasantly 
to help the teacher fix the fire, or alter the posi- 





some illustrious predecessor. And I will add 


tion of a desk. Thus by means of the half hour 
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during which the scholars are coming together, 
the teacher will find; when he. calls upon the 
children to take their seats, that he has made a 
very large number of them his personal friends. 
Many of these’ will have ‘commanicated their 
first impressions to others,.so that he will find 
himself possessed, at the outset, of that which 
is of vital consequence in opening any adminis- 
tration—a ‘strong party in his favor.’”’.. And I 
aay add, by continuidg this practice of going 
- to: the school-room early: toc several days, and 
«by keeping. up. a free aul, friendly iatercourse 
with your’ pupils:both bejore andafier school, 
you'will soon seeyre an: ascendancy over their 
“minds, whieh will greatly assist yon in discharg- 


ing your atdubus duty end will render your task | 


-eomparativel y cesy a2 pleasant, ar 
' Dr. Frankiia:once gained the. friendship of a 
‘aa ‘bitterly oppesed te'-him;. by borrowing of 
dyn @ valuable book; and: seon..after.returning. 
it witl!-his thanks for the favor; and.many a 
teaclier ‘has won the co (of a, wrong: 
: headed, cross-grained pupil, -by simply request- 
ing him to perform some: little service and ex- 
pressing gratitude for his kindaess. 
“How” TO MAINTAIN ORDER? 
One of the most important general practical 
-directions.ia establishing and maintaining good 
order in school is, Do not make much noise your- 


- self; aud were I asked for a second and a third, 


I. would simply repeat, it, Do Not MAKE MUCH 
NOISE YOURSELF. <A busliing, noisy teacher will 
always make a bustling, noisy school; and, in 
neral, you will find the noise in a school is in 
irect proportion to that which the teacher makes 
himself. [repeat it, the noise ina school is gene- 
rally in direct proportion lo that which the teacher 
makes himself. 

I had, occasion not long since to visit a 
school, where the teacher had a stentorian 
voice, and he used it as though he had no fears 
of consumption. Every thing was moved for. 
ward as if by steam ; orders were given at the top 
of his voice. But what struck me as a little re- 
markable was, that he never stopped long enough 
to see that his orders were obeyed. He called 


aclass to recite. The questions were asked in ' 


a tone of voice loud enough to be heard a quar- 
ter of a mile; and whenever any confusion 
arose in a different part of the room, (and it 
was of frequent occurrence,) he would strike 
upon the desk with a stick and cry out, ‘‘ order 
there,” ‘‘order,” and before the sound of his 
wn Voice had died away, he would. put another 
question to the reciting class. And if his school 
was.not a Babel, it certainly was no fault of the 
teacher. Ani yet this man possessed a good 
deal of intelligence and had been a teacher for 
ears, and no man could doubt his energy ; and 
fully believe, that could he but adopt a delib- 
erate and quiet manner, an:J;utter his directions 
and ask his questions in a low but distinct tone 
of voicé, hewould keep a first rate school. 


 SBHE WAITING. PROCESS. 


There is a -clergyman nota thousand miles 
‘from Newburyport, who makes it ap invariable 
| gwle; never to proceed with any of the services 
2@0 the Sabbath -until'the congregation are, per- 
- fectly still, and the result is;that he always has 
@ quiet and attentive audience. The people do 
ot rush out of the house before the benediction 





‘is half finished, as though there had been an 
{alarm of fire, So in schoot keeping, simply 
, waiting will do a gceat deal towards securing 
,and maintaining good order. In the outset I 
am aware that it will cost time and patience, but 
in the end it will save both. ' One of the best 
' disciplinarians I ever knew, assured ‘me that 
,the whole secret of his remarkably successful 
| government, consisted in this wating process. 
| Whenever there was any noisé or contusion ; all 
the other exercises of the school were suspen. 
| ded until it ceased. -Hé would neither hear re- 
citations, nor grant’ recess, nor diswiiss sehool 
leven until all were still and‘ attentive. If he 
called a class to récit@ and they came out im a 
disorderly manner, he Would send them back 
and let them try agiin, and so repeat the pro- 
cess, and keep them training until the thing was 
done properly. In revitation too, if there was 
whispering or inattention, he would immediate. 
ly stop until it ceased. The tésult was, that for 
the few first days he had very few recitations 
and Yery litttle was done’; most of the time was 
‘spent in waiting. Bat at length finding the 
‘teacher mild ‘but decided, ‘his ‘pupils coneluded 
that they must either comply with his terms:or 
consént to have nothing done.’ And’ they did 
| comply, and he had a very pleasant school, re- 
markable for its excellent order. 
, It should never be forgotién,’ that what is 
called discipline in schools, is a méans, not an 
‘end. The real object to be accomplished, the 
| real end to be attained, is to assist the pupil in 
, acquiring knowledge—to educate’ the mind and 
‘the heart. To effect this, good order is very ne- 
jcessary. But when order is made to take the 
| Place of industry, and discipline the place of in- 
struction, where the time of both teacher and 
| pupils is mostly spent in watching each other, 
| very little good will be accomplished. And I 
; am ready to hazard the strange remark, that the 
| Stillest schools are not always the best, though 
they generally are. 
Bees when most busily at work, generally buzz 
a little, and so’o boys. Onthe other hand, Iam 
' willing to acknowledge, that where there is the 
‘most hum there is not always the most honey. 
Nevertheless the activity of life is better than 
the stillness of death. I have no doubt but there 
are those who, by dint of cons{ant effort and 
energy, can keep their pupils on their seats al- 
most as motionless as so many Statues; and 
their pupils meanwhile muy seem, like the Irish- 
man’s owl, to keep up a tremendous thinking ; 
j but I imagine they are thinking more of their 
| teacher than their studies. 
| Good order and thorough discipline should by 
all means be maintained, but it should still be 
remembered that on this subject, as on almost 


all others, virtue is the medium between extremes. 











“ How” TO CONDUCT RECITATIONS. 


i. Don’t talk too much yourself; in other words, 
jmake the,c/ass do most of the talking. 

Many teachers during recitation are constantly 
asking, what the lawyers call, leading ques- 
tions, teaving little for the scholar to say, ex; 
cept yes or Do. 

I have heard teachers speak of CARRYING 4 
class through this or that study, and I think this 
must be what they meant by it. And, let m 
add, boys will never go alone so long as the 
can be carried. 
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A score of objections might be urged against 
‘this course: one is, that it takes a great deal of 
time ; another, that it costs the teacher a great 


deal of labor ; and a third is, that it makes the | 


scholars miserably superficial. And so these 
objections go on stronger ani stronger. Few 
scholars will ever take the pains to get a lesson 
thoroughly, while they are sure that the teacher 
will so multiply and arrange his questions as to 
suggest what the answers shou! be. And I 
will venture the assertion that, other things be- 
ing;equal, those schools are invariably the best, 
vwhere, teachers hear. the recitations, and where 
the scholars are made to do inost of the talking 
and explaining. . There you will find the best in- 


‘straction and the most thorough scholarship. 


And besides this advantage of greater thoroug»- 


_mess, scholars thus acquire the habit of easily 
yand clearly expressing their thoughts, and the 


pewer of stating and explaining accuratély the 
moet, difficult and involved propositions. Now 
this habit and ability will be of immense advan- 
tage to them in future life—a continual source 
of pleasure and influence to them. 

Let me not be understeod as opposing expla- 
nations of the part of the teacher. I mean sim- 
ply that of these there may be too many as well 
astoo few, and that, when too often repeated, 
they lose their effect and defeat their own ob- 
ject. I mean that, in general, scholars should 
explain more, and that teachers should explain 
less.—{ Howard. 


THE BEST MODE OF TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 


Ir isnot pretended that one invariable course 

ought to be pursued by all, in teaching the 
alphabet. The Instructor, who gives his heart 
to his business, will endeavor tv ascertain by ex- 
periment, in whatever he teaches, the best way 
of reaching each pupil’s mind. 
- Of the varioug modes of teaching the alpha- 
bet, there are two extremes, both of which ought 
to be avoided. Oneof them is, to teach the 
pupil to designate by name each of the twenty- 
six letters, without giving him, in the mean 
time, any idea of the use of them ; without his 
ever seeing or hearing them combined in words; 
till he can tell the name of any one of them at 
sight, wherever he may find it. Months are 
spent in teaching the names of the letteis in this 
manner, and then oti:er months, in joining. them 
together in unmeaning syllables—or in columns 
of words equally as unmeaning to a child—for 
the mere purpose of showing their sounds. All 
this time is spent, before the learner can Legin 
to use them as the representatives of ideas. 

An opposite error is, teaching the pupil to re- 
peat a hundred or two of words, by impressing 
on his memory the appearance of them, each 
as a single object, without informing him of the 
name of a single letter, or even telling him that 
the words, whose names he repeats after his 
teacher, are composed of smaller objects called 
‘letters. 

Though there are: well founded objections to 
both of these modes, a faithful and discrimina- 
ting teacher, who is satisfied with either of 
them ; will sooner or later accomplish his object 
of teaching his pupils to read. But if the pro- 
cess of taking the first steps in learning to read 
can be made shorter, more «intelligible, and 
more agreeable, ‘by a:different- course; if 
the pupil is more likely to acquire correct prin- 





ciples at the commencement, respecting the very 
important art of reading—let us adopt..that 
course, in giving our instructions. 

A better mode than either of the two, is, one 
partaking partly of each; that is to teach the 
alphabet, reading and spelling in connection 
With each other. For instance turn to a lesson 
which begins with the word oz, tell the class 
that the wordis ox, and require them to look at 
itand repeat it, Also inform them that the 
letters are oand x. Require them to fix their 
attention upon these two letters, tiff they can 
recollect how they appear, so well as to polht 
them out and to mention their names, when seen 
somewhere else. Teach them how to spell'the 
word, while looking carefully atthe letters, and 
then how to spell it with the book ‘shut. Ask 
them some easy and familiar questions abont 
the ox, and give them such information about 
him, as is adapted to their minds. ‘They should 
have something to interest them, something on 
which the understanding, as wellas the memory, 
can take hold. If the class would; in this man- 


-mer, learn this word of two letters, at three or 


four lessons, Jhat is by one day’s work, they 
would effect far more (fas is commonly effected 
in one day, by the usual modes of teaching the 
first step in reading. . 

The word for affords the next exercise for 
the class, presenting the little learners with one 
additional letter. .Let this word be learned in 
like manner as the preceding, and so of several 
succeeding lessons, each consisting of one or two, 
or a very small number of short words, expres- 
sive of such ideas as are adapted to a child’s 
mind. Before a long time the class will arrive 
at such lessons as the following: ‘‘ The clock 
ticks,” ‘‘ Smell this rose.” They should be re- 
quired to read them—ot course alter a dictation 
of the teacher—with the same readiness and 
propriety of utterance, that he himself does. 
The learner’s attention must be carefully direc- 
ted to every letter, that its form and name may 
be impresed on his memory ; and toevery word, 
by spelling it, both with the book open and then 
shut, thathe may become acquainted with the 
powers, thesounds of letters. Whatever is read 
must be the subject of question and answer, re- 
ceiving all necessary explanation from the 
teacher, so that a habit may be formed of never 
repeating words without their correspondent 
ideas. Unless the teacher is careful, the pupil 
of ready memory may be able, with the help of 
the pictures, to read and spell all the words in 
his primer, if he takes themin the order they 
stand, and after all may not know his alphabet. 
After reading his lesson with his teacher’s aid, 
he must be required to point out any particular 
word in it, and any letter, until there can be no 
doubt that he car readily distinguish every let- 
ter in the alphabet by its name. 

That the alphabet ought to be taught in the 
manner mentioned, in connection with reading 
and spelling, rather than as a distinct exercise, 
is apparent from the following considera‘ions. 
When letters are presented to a child’s notice, 
without any reference to the use which is to be 
made.of them, he is much less interested than 
when he sees them so combined, as to form such 
short words as are familiar both to his ear and 


his mind. His learning the letters by name, 
without having the least idea of their use, is not 
unlike our learning to repeat by memory twenty- 
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six words of an unknown tongue ; while his 
learning them combined in such words as man, 
irl, or in such sentences os, The boy runs, 
he sun shines, may be compared to our learn- 
ing to repeat a well constructed senteace com- 
posed in our native language—[J. H. Shaw, 

New-Orleans. 
READING. 


Let the sentences be short as well as simple, 
and perfectly level to the comprehension of chil- 
dren. Aad when they utter single words, as 
well as when they read sentences, see that their 
pronunciation is distinct and correct. ‘This is a 
matier of importance. Let the organs be rightly 
trained, and the pronunciation correct from the 
beginning. This is much better than first’ to 
learn wrong, then unlearp, and then learn right. 


comparatively easy. Bota mistake in the out- 


In reading sentences; be careful that the pu- 
sStammering manner ; or a nasal, twanging tore. 
Let them he perfectly familiar with every word 
of which the sentence is composed, before you 
allow them to read it aloud. And ‘when they 
read, let it be done in their natural, common 
tone. Let it be as though ‘they were telling it, 
or talking it over to you without the book. Read 
it yourself to them seVeral timés; and let each 
one in the class read the same Sentence in suc- 
cession. But be sure they are not repeating 
from memory or by rote, what they seem to be 
reading. : a 

I have said, let them be perfectly familiar 
with the words of which a sentence is composed 
before you allow them to read italoud. This 
is an important point; the neglect of which is 
a principal cause of the very faulty and bad 
habits so common in the young classes in our 
schools. The pupils are put to reading words, 
combined in sentences, with the form and mean. 
ing of which they are not familiar. They know | 
not the meaning of the words they utter, and 
therefore, cannot so utter them, as to express 
any meaning,—or express any clearly and forci- 
bly to others. ‘They do not read intelligently. 
and therefore, they cannot read intelligidly. 
Reading is not speaking, or talking, exactly. 
When we speak, the thought suggests the word; 
when we read, the word suggests the thought. 
And, if we would express the thought with 


attempting to read words which he cannot readi- 
ly call. He cannot call the nert word, and so 
he continues instinctively to dwell upon that 
which he has just uttered. Drawting and disa- 
greeable monotonous tones are at first acquired 
| in this way, and continued in after life from the 


drawling and disagreeable monotonies in our 
schools,especially in the classes of young readers. 

The sum of what I have said is this. In 
teaching a child to read, begin with words,— 
simple words ; such as the names of familiar 
objects, animals, articlés of dress, furniture, 
&e. Then connect these words, and form very 
simple sentences, such as children can under- 
stand. Let the sentence be perfectly understood 
and the words be perfectly familiar to the pupil 
before he is put to reading’ it aloud. Let the 
teache? first read it to the child or to the chess, 
two or three times, and then tht pupil, taki# 
care to preserve his ordinary natural tone, a 
give toeach word a distinct ani cotrect pronun- 
ciation.—[ Pierce. 

(To be continued.) 


IMPORTANCE OF CLASSIFICATION. 


Endeavor to lead the pupil through such pro- 
cesses, that he will arrange. knowledge for him- 
self, and arrive at general principles. After 
you know that he understands any general. prin- 
ciple, be careful to see that he refers to the 
principle all new acquisitions which come under 
it. The principle may be compared to a sus- 
pended chain,—every new fact under that prin- 
ciple may be hung on some link yet unoccupied 
in the chain. It is not enough for the teacher to 
state the principle in merely a didactic form, but 


| Strive even thoagh the work may be slow and 


long, to guide the pupil in such a manner, by a 
hint here, anid a question there, that he will do 
the very thing for himself. Though you are 
the teacher, aim to have your pupil become a 
self-educated man, a self-educated woman. You 
will find that every new achicvement thus made 
gives your pupil hope, courage, strength, dis- 
cipline. He will learn to direct his efforts to an 
important end. He will acquire a mental habit 
of immense value. 

This is a point of so much importance, and 
includes so large a part of my subject, that a 
few familiar illustrations will perhaps be per- 
mitted chiefly from my own experience. 


ARITHMETIC, 





clearness and force,—if we would read well, the! 
word must be so familiar to us, as instantly to| 
callj up the thonght at sight. Consequently, 
when children read sentences made up of words 
which they do not understand, their reading 
wants character, significancy, expression, life. | 

The former method may be thus represented, | 
in reading the simple sentence : 

T—h —i—s ,——i—s, ——a ——- n—i—c —e—_ 
fan. The last word is spoken short, without 
drawling, because it is the last; there is none 
to follow, none to find out. 

The sceond method thus :—T his————_-—_ 
is a —nice———__—_—fan.* 
The fault of drawling is bften increased by the 
teacher’s injudiciously hurrying a pupil, who is 








* The notation inthe text may indicate what I mean; 
but the faults can be fully shown only by the liring 





By a little aid, a class of pupils in arilhmetic 
may be taught to trace out a common principle, 
where they usually find many, as they think, 
independent and unrelated principles. For in- 
stance, in one place they find simple addition, 
in another compound, in another addition of fe- 
deral money, in another addition of common 
fractions, in another that of decimal fractions ; 
each having some technical terms, and modes of 
expression, which$ seem to separate it from 
the others. After having examined these sep- 
arately, give the class for an exercise the con- 


struction of a rule which will comprehend them 


all. The first time I tried this experiment with 
aclass ofa dozen it failed. I resorted to the 
black-board, put down an example of units, tens 


and hundreds to be added, also of pounds, shil- 
lings and penee, of dollars, cents and mills, of 
tens, units, tenths and huadredths,-of tens, units 





power of habit. Nothing is more common than 
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and twenty-fifths, being careful all the time to 
use similiar phraseology, saying denomination 
or column of units, tens—denomination of hun- 
dredths, tenths—denomination of twenty-filths, 
&e. e added one. or two different examples. 
Almost simultaneously the whole class caught the 
the principle, and gave the following rule, with 
no further aid, from me except one res'rictive 
clause, “‘In all cases of addition, collect into 
one sum all the parts of each denomination, be- 
ginning with the lowest, and change the value, 
if large enough, into the next higher denomina- 
. tion by dividing by as many as make one of that 
denomination, retain the remainder, and add the 
quotient to that higher denomination,” ‘By a 
slight modification, the principle may be exten, 
dei tothe other elementary processes of arith: 
metic, and: what is spread over fifty ora hundred 
pages of the text-book, at last compresséd into 
a few. words.. This is neve: forgotten, and re- 
wards ali their previous labor. In arriving at 
this result, their minds have been conducted 
through. a process not unlike that which led 
- Newton to announce the great law of attrac. 
tion. rn ‘¥ 

In various applications of elemen‘ary arithme- . 
tic, it often happens that the pupil may be lead | 
to digcover a,common principle, where on first 
observation, no resemblance, but seeming dis- 
similarity appears. _ Take, for instance, the 
24th Section of Colburn’s Sequel. How many 
questions apparently unlike, in all of which the 
pupil should be led to perceive simply this, a 
certain part, or number of parts given to find the 
whole. Do not leave the section, till your pupil 
can readily perceive, whatever may be his me. 


thod of operating, that the simple thing to be | 


accomplished in cach case is, from some given 
part or parts of a number or quantity, to deduce 
the whole. Do not be afraid of the time it will 


take. It requires time. It is worth all the time , 


it requires. Delay upon it day after day, if ne- 
cessary, till the,thiag is done;—tlll the funda. 
mental idea is grasped by your pupils. 

One fundamental idea, distinctly perceived 
and clearly apprehended, is worth an infinity of 
hazy, half-formed notions. Such are worthless 
either as foundation stone to build on, or as 
materials to be wrought into the superstructure. 


IWIsTORY. 


The great object of studying history is to pro. 
fit by the lessons of the past. To do this itis 
indispensable, not only that particular facts 
should be made quite familiar, but that their 
relations, causes, and consequences should be 
traced out ; that they should stand, if I may so 
speak, in the mind of the pupil, in the same 
relations and juxtapositions in which the facts 
themselves stand. . 

Take fur example, the history of own coun- 
try. Let the pupil first understand that the 
thirteen original States were English colonies. 
Explain the colonial relation. Then let him 
study briefly, the history of the revolution. 
which severed the colenial relations,’ and of the 
beginning, progress and issue of the war which 
accompanied it,,. This is the middle of our sub- 
ject—the point, at which we take, our stand. 
The pupils-have; learned that a great event oc- 
eurted, they have. fixed its date and ascertained 
its kading incidents. The natural enquiry of 
almost every pupil, unless his nature has been 











! 
, unmade by previous bad practices, is to ask for 
; the causes. One of the first primary truths sug. 
_ gested to the mind and acted upon by everybod 
, long before it is embodied in a verbal proposi- 
lion, is, that every effect in the natural. and 
, mora! world has an adequate cause. The mind 
| natarally reverts to the tause, 
| , Proceed in accordance with this strong natu- 
ral,tendency. The American revolution had its 
| causes. hat were they? To answer this 
| question the pupil must explore the whole field 
, of colonial histery, with fhe question before his 
} : pers ° 
mfod. He must look at, € arigin of the prin- 
cipal peitiements, make familiar acquaintance 
with, the great minds among the colonists, which 
did, most to shape the destinies of the country. 
He will note the influence, of the French and 
| Indian wars in rearing soldiers. He will study 


local Legislatures, and the Crown. He will look 
attentively at the habits, the morals, and the 
religious character and opinions of the colonists. 
Having done this faithfully, he has no very im- 
perfect views of the causes of the revolution. 
He can tell you something more about it, than 


that ‘‘ the colonists did not want to pay taxes.” ° 


Our pupil may now go forward, and trace the 
ecnsequences of that event,—some of them—not 
to the end,—for the end is not yet, either on this 
continent, ar the other. 

Let it ever be remembered that history fur- 
nishes daily opportunities for inculcating great 
, moral lessons, and of exercising the maral facul- 
| ty of the pupil. Let not the teacher, who omits 
or overlooks these opportunities, flatter himself 
| that he is faithful to his high trust. 

Require your advanced pupils to write on sub- 
| jects upon which you would have them collect 
; Knowledge. - ja 

| Suppose, for instance, the question to come 
up, whether there are facts to sustain the geolo- 
| gical theory of a great central heat in the earth. 
| When first suggested, the pupil will, probably. 
| know very little about it. Let him examine the 
| various proofs on which its advocates rest. In 
| doing so, he. will collect and remember a vast 
| number of facts having relation to the ques- 
| tion. 

| Teach by.example.. We must ourselves have 
| done what we wish our pupils to do. Conduct 
| your exercises without dependence on the book. 
Having your own knowledge of the subject so 
familiar and well arranged, that it will come 
when you bid it, throw your whole self into the 
exercise. See your pupils eye to eye. Your 
own spirit and manner will . be contagious to 
all, with very few exceptions, like those to 
whom neither inoculation nor contact will com- 
municate the most contagious of all diseases. 

Show your class, by your own living example 
that no knowledge of the subject in hand will 
answer for yourself, but that same familiar well 
arranged knowledge, which you enjoin it on 
them to acquire. You will, of course, ranem- 
ber the difficulties you yourself had to encoun- 
ter, and be very charitable to their mistakes and 
failures, and give them full credit for their suc- 
cesses.—[ Adams. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Having pald some attention in detail to the 
nature and agen¢ies of heat, might not the teach- 
er propose to his class to bring in the next'day, 
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a written report 6f whatever Casés they can col- 
lect, in which man employs Heat as a helper in 
works of art? Cas 

‘The, result would be an ifteresting enumer- 
ation of many artificial processes, in which the 
‘agency of heat is employed. The following re- 
cord may be taken as a specimen: 

1," Man uses the expansive ‘power of heat to 
force the particles of water apart,’ and applies 
the steam thus generated to propel the steam 
engine. In this manner, with almost creative 
power, he produces and dite€ts-a force, which 
performs the most exquisite works of art, of 
yey then more than giant stréngth to overcome 
ad most, formidable obstacles on fand and sea. 





performs half the work of civilized man. It’ 


“overcomes wind, and ‘tide,and“oceans, and 
mountains. 3 lg 
‘2. Heatis euipley ed for piirpotes of distilla- 


tion, separating liquids which ‘ate’ mixed, b 


reducing to vapour that which is ¢vaporated at 


the lowest temperature. 

3. It is emplc yed to warm ‘houses and venti- 
late them. The methods of warming them are 
various ;  eniper by radiation, as from the 
open fire-place, or the heated'surface of a stove ; 
sometimes by heating air in-an- air chamber in 
the cellar, which’ by its increased levity will 
risé through apertures in the floor, and diffuse 
itself through the room. Sometimes heat is con- 
veyed latent in steam through pipes to alt parts 
of large buildings, and givén out again by con- 
densation. It is employed tocarry smoke away 
from fire. A portion of air is heated by the fire 
and in its ascent carries off smoke. Air flues 


carried up by the side of smoke flues form an | j 


effectual mode of ventilation. An open fire- 
place is a good ventilator. 

4. It is used in baking and boiling food. 

5. It is employed to hasten many chemical 
processes. : 

Others continue to communicate. 

- have the same. 

Now call upon one and another to recapitu- 
late, in the order in which the facts were stated. 
This will be a motive, ifany is needed, to at- 
tention. If you think best, let all record the 
reports ina blank book ; not when given—you 
want attention only then—but afterwards. 

This exercise was exciting and pleasant. 
Habits of observation were strengthened, some 
of the various ways in which a great natural 
agent is employed by man, made familiar. If 
this part of the subject is left here by the teach- 


Several 


er, aftera few remarks, it will not be left by. 


the class, but will be a subject of conversation 
and reflection. Within the next twenty-four 
hours, as many more instances will be collected 
and garnered up, and remembered. 

For the next day, direct their attention toa 
new field of observation. -Let them collect phe- 
nomena, in which heat exerts an essential agen- 
cy without the interposition ofany human power 

direct or to control it. i 

They report as follows.— 

A. The sun heats the air by shining on it. 

B. I have the same fact but explain it differ- 
ently. Thesun does not heat the air by shining 
upon it.. Air and other transparent media are 

. thought to transmit heat without absorbing it. 
I have come to \the conclusion that the earth 
firet absorbs beat from the sun, and then warms 
the air in contact with it. After a few words 





of explanation from the teacher, A. isxeady to 
admit the statement of B. 

‘C. has carefully examined the formation of 
clouds, rain, hail and snow. He reports as fol- 
lows :—Heat is constantly vaporizing water 
from the surface of land and sea. ‘The vapor is 
conveyed away on the wings of the wind. The 
warmer the air. the more water it will hold 
in solutiod. When any portion ‘of the air is 
cooled, the water suspended in'an aeriform state 
is condensed into globales of liquid, forming fog 
on the earth and clouds in the air. When suf- 
ficiently accumulated they discharge their eon- 
tents in the form of rain, hail or snow,—rain, 
when the drops do not pass through a portion of 
air cold enough to freeze them, or sufficiently 


‘ary to eM ar age from the surface of ‘the drops 


fast enough to freeze them ; hail,—when the 
drops are’frozen in falling, and crystals of 
snow when freezing takes ~The at the instant 
of condensation. 

D. has examined the formation of dew and 
reports: Inthe night, objects on the earth cool 
down below the temperature of the atmésphere, 
by radiating heat into space. The air in'con- 
tact with colder objects deposits moisture, and 
thus déw is formed. 

FE. adds, moisture is' collected in the same 
manner on the outside of vessels containing 
cold water in summer, and on windows in'win- 
ter. ; 

F. says, the frost work ‘on stone and brick 
buildings, in warms days in winter, is moisture 


‘condensed from the air, and frozen by the cold 


walls, while snow and ice elsewhere are melt- 
ng. 
G. reports, that he watched a little fleecy 
cloud as it floated along in the air, and saw it’ 
melt away and disappear. The atmosphere, 
he said. not being saturated with moisture at 
the temperature it then had, there was heat 
and dryness enough in it to vaporize the cloud. 
Not far off, he adds, another litle cloud grew 
and gradually became quite large. Here the 
air hac not heat enough to keep its moisture in 
an atriform state and made a cloud. 

This report was so rich and various that time 
was wanting to complete it, and the subject was 
laid over till the next day. This day the reports 
were equally interesting and various. We can- 
not now give them. The subject had been 
thought of, talked of, and all the powers of 
observation quickened into exercise. and a great 
variety of facts connected in their minds with 
the agency of heat. 

For the next day a few qnestioas were pro- 
posed for solution, such as—1. How does water 
extinguish fire? 2. Why does the tempera- 
ture rise at the beginning of a snow storm? 3. 
Why a sudden fall of temperature during a 
shower of rain? What effect have large bodies 
of water upon atmospheric temperature ? 


ORAL TEACHING. 


‘* Few branches, and well,” should be the 
teacher’s motto. I know one who requires his 
scholars to read a sentence three or four times 
over, if a single error is committed in therepeti- 
tion. This practice will’ not» make railroad 
readers—those who are praised according to 
their speed ; but, I am confident ‘it will make 


correct readers, though ‘they should advance 
‘only at the humble rate of a man’s unaided 
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walking. Scholars, to be accurate, must review 
their lessons often and thoroughly. Each exer- 
cise should be bound by bands of steel to all 
that precede it. Be not ambitious to carry a 
pupil over many authors or many pages, but be 
perfectly certain that there is no line or word 
he has passed over, which he does not now 
understand, 

Teaching by conversation with a child, keeps 
his mind active, and it impresses whatever he is 
hearing, for the moment. But it is unfriendly 
to systematic culture, and rigid mental discipline. 
It is excellent in awakening the attention of the 
sluggish ; it is useful, nay, indispensable, in the 
explanation of difficulties which spring up by the 
way, during study or recitation, A question 
often proves the ‘‘open sesame” to a child's 
mind, effecting an entranee, and throwing light, 
into regions of profound darkness. Oral instruc- 
tion is the more requisite from the poverty of 
our school books. Many of these afford only 
glimpses of the subjects they treat. Instead of 
exciting the interest, by warming the heart of a 
child, they not seldom act as complete refrigera- 
tors. Some are so vapid, and show so little 
knowledge of the capacities of childhood, as to 
remind one of the green-house built in East- 
India by the wife of a British Governor, the 
effect of which was to exclude every particle of 


ranger nag tsgnoratealdaehgn re ag iL | select his own means, but I would earnestly 


for example, by relying on any manual now in 
existence ? 

Still there may be some benefit in the use even 
of a poor text-book. Fur it may force the mind 
into vigorous efforts for correcting the faults of 
the author. Foily teaches something, as well 
as wisdom, in this world. Ion any event, 





he must love them, and desire to do them good. 
Without these feelings, he will find all helpsand 
appliances fruitless. I once knew a teacher, 
who complaitied of dull scholars, recommended 
to procure illustrations, pictures, cabinets, and 
apparatus. But, valuable as these are, in the 
true hands, there was one aid omitted in the 
catalogue, which would have supplied the place 
of them all; and that was a hearty love of 
his work. That man toiled in the schoo)-room 
only to make money. He absolutely hated his 
occupation, and for children, he loved them only 
ata distance. How could it be, that he was 
not beating always upa river, and against a 
tremendous current? 

Again, secure the greatest possible concentra- 
tion of mind, while you, at any time, exact 
study, or hear the recitations of the children. 
We lose immeasurably by requiring a length of 
attention to,their books inconsistent with severe 
application. A child learns nothing, while in 
that dreamy, half-living state, in which many 
spend much of the three hours’ exercise. Memo- 
ry depends on attention ; and that can be given 
unremittingly but for a few moments at once. 
Children are volatile and unfixed in their 
thoughts. We should never forget this, but 
allow them perhaps more time than we com- 
monly do for their recess, or change their objects 
of attention more frequently. Let the teacher 


press the necessity of requiring a fixed, intense 
application of the mind, when study and exer- 


| cises are in ‘hand, and of giving proportionate 


recreations. ‘ 
Teach habits of observation. Chi‘dren natu- 
rally discriminate. They do it in their sports ; 


manuals do good by assisting children in self- | the boy always knows who should stand at the 
education. They presenta kind of facility, on | goal, and who toss the ball. Make him just as 


which, in after life, we must often depend. | certain in his studies. For this purpose he must 


They tend to form habits of systematic, perse- | watch. He must distinguish between things 
vering mental exertion. They furnish a reply | very nearly alike. Educate him to perceive 


to that question so often put forth by scholar 
and parent, ‘‘ What good will it do to study this 
or that branch?% They show the good to con- 
sist, not in the thing learned, but in the act of 
learning—in the mental discipline and power 
that come from indispensable effort. 

. Oralinstruction is particularly adapted to early 
childhood. From six to eight years of age, a 
scholar learns little from books. The mind is 
then so volatile and discursive, as to resist at. 
tempts to induce protracted study. It must be 
taught, not in the abstract, but in the concrete. 
The method. pursued by Carlyle, in his French 
Revolution—that of giving sketches and pictures, 
instead of connected essays—is best suited to 
younger pupils. This is the actual course pur- 
sued, indeed, by a large proportion of the aduks 
of our race through life. Self-taught men gain 
their knowledge and power by fragments, not 
by the study of long and formal treatises. We 
all acguire much by conversation, that is, orally, 
digconnectedly. Probably we gain more infor- 
mation and mental ability by this, than from all 
our teachers, books, and systematic education. 
Nature, therefore, sanctions the oral teaching of 
the young.—Muzzey. 


INTELLECTUAL HABITS. 
Tue teacher must excite the interest of his 


pupils in their studies. Before doing this, he 
must himself feel a deep interest in the children; 





| shades of difference in truth and error. Do not 
‘allow him to call a thing yellow which is orange- 
| colored, or that white which is of pearly aspect. 


Thus only‘can we train up'men, to be accurate 
in business, to testify intelligibly and correctly 
in a court of justice, to be true specimens of the 
symmetrical man. 

Children should be educated in good habits of 
expression. They must not only know how @ 
problem is solved, but must be able to state the 
method clearly and fully. Quite as much is 
gained by endeavors to communicate knowledge 
as by solitary study. This habit gives a com- 
mand of language, which the scholar will hardly 
otherwise acquire. It shows him the extent of 
his resources, and where he needs fresh appli- 
cation. It gives him fluency of utterance, and 
at the same time grammatical propriety. In 
some schools the teacher is content with guess- 
ing out {the ideas and meaning of the scholars. 
They speak, by hints, in half-formed sentences 
and with a tone and manner so loose, disjointed 
and slovenly, as to savor of any place rather 
than a school-room. It is quite as important for 
the education of a child, that we should under- 
stand him, as he us, Thus .only can we deter- 
mine, Nee ua he is really acquainted with the 
subject before him, whether he has just ideas, 
or is only giving us mouthfuls of words. 

Aim in all things to secure the utmost accu- 
racy. Do you teach writing, be not satisfied 
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with a scholar’s marking over the destined page, 
or half page, but see that every letter is cor- 
rectly formed, if but ten be written for an exer- 


proficiency by the number of columns they can 


falter through. If each pupil can;spell but a! 


t 


cing word, let that word be first pronounced, | 
an 


that distinctly, and then let each syllable be 


given separately, and each letter with its exact | 


sound.—[Muzzey. | 


PHYSIC\ L HABITS. 
Among the regulations of a school of long 


standing, in one of our larger cities, we find the 
following requisitions : : 





! 


cise, Are they spelling? Do not judge of their | 











too particular. We hope this is not the case. 
From some experience, it has been found best: 
always to insist upon the performance of duties, 
however small, in some particular and uniform 
way that has been found most expedient; for, 
if any wandering from the fixed standard is 
allowed, there is no limit to the latitude that 
may be taken, and order and neatness will 
usually be dispensed with. We hope, then, that 
if, in any thing, we seem even notional, ‘our 
exactness may be borne with, as the best means 
that has occurred to us for the accomplishment 
of a desirable end. Our notions may not be the 
best, but we know no better, and would gladly 


| receive the communication of more efficient 


‘ Boys are required to scrape their feet on the ones from any quatter. 


pass over, on their way to the school-room ; to 
hang their caps, hats, overcoats, &c., on the 
hooks appropriated to them, respectively, by 
loops prepared for the purpose ; to bow grace- 


scraper, and to wipe them on ever wn Pay A 


fully and respectfully, on entering and leaving | 
the school-room, if the teacher be present ; to | 


“In regard to the manners and morals of those 
under our charge, we presume that no one will 
find fault with our being particular ; and, per- 
haps, the character and organization of our 
school gives us more opportunity to attend to 
these than most teachers enjoy. | In regard to 
good manners, there seems to be no more reason’ 


take their places immediately on entering ; to | for dispensing with them in the school, than in 


mike no unnecessary noise within the walls of | 


the building, at any hour whatever; to keep 
their persons, clothes, and shoes, clean ; to carry 
and bring their books in a satchel ; to quit the 
neighborhood of the school, in a quiet and 


orderly manner, immediately on being dismissed; | 
to present a pen by the feather end, a knife by | 


the drawingroom, or the church. School, to be 
sure, has its peculiar observances ; but they can 
all be brought within the pale of respect and 
good feeling. Under all circumstances, we en- 
deavor to enforce those marks of respect which 
the young owe to their elders, and of kindness 
and gentleness that they owe to each other ; to 


its haft, a book by the right side upward to be , show them that these are not to be limited to 
read by the person receiving it ; to bow, on pre- | those of their own rank in society, but extended 


senting or receiving any thing ; to stand, while 
speaking to a teacher ; to keep all books clean, 


to all, as God’s children and their brothers ; 
that they, too, owe Something to the comfort of 


and the contents of desks neatly atranged ; to | the community at large, and that all municipal 


deposit in their places all slates, pencils, &c., 


regulations must be strictly observed, as intended 


before leaving school ; to pick up all hats, caps, | for the convenience of all ; and that school-boys 
coats, books, &c., found on the floor, and put: can, if they will. withdraw themselves from the 
them in their appropriate places ; to be account- | genus bears, and maintain the character of 
able for the condition of the floor nearest their’ gentlemen.”—T hayer. 

own desks or seats; to be particularly quiet and | 


diligeat, whenever the teacher is called out of | 
the room ; and to promote, as far, as possible, | 
the hap, iness, welfare, and improvement of | 
others. | 

** No boy to throw pens, paper, or any thing | 
whatever, on the floor, or out at a docr cr | 
window ; to spit on the floor; to mark, cut, | 
scratch, chalk, or otherwise disfigure, injure, or 
defile, any portion of the school-house, or any 
thing connected with it; to meddle with the 
contents of another’s desk, or unnecessarily to 
open and shut his own; to use a knife in school 
without permission ; to quit the school-room at 
any time without leave ; to pass noisily, or upon 
the run through the schoo!-room or entry; to 
play at paw-paw, any where, or at any game 
in the school house ; to retain marbles won in 
play ; to whittle about the school-house ; to use 
any profane or indelicate language ; to _nick- 
mame any person; to indulge.in eating or drink- 
ing in school ; to waste school-hours by unneces- 
sary talking, laughing, playing, idling, standing 
up, gazing around, teasing, or otherwise calling 
off the attention of others ; to throw stones, 
snow-balls, and other missiles, about the streets; 
to strike, push, kick, or otherwise annoy his 
associates or others—in fine, to do any thing 
that the law of love forbids ; that law. which 
requires us to do to others as we should think 
it right that they should do to us ” 





**We occasionally hear complaints that we are 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL DUTIES. 


Next in importance are our social duties— 
those which arise from our relation to our fel- 
low creatures, and which are comprehended in: 
the second great commandment of the New Tes- 
tament. 

These should be daily and regularly explained 
and enforced. The general neglect of this most 
important part of education seems to proceed 
partly from a belief that it is sufficie.\tly provi- 
ded for by the instruction of parents, ind of the 
ministers of religion. If instruction in social 
duties were sufficiently given elsewhere, it would 
indeed be superfluous to insist upon it in school. 

The discovery has been made, and in some 
places men have begun to act upon it, that it is 
betfer to prevent the commission of crime, than 
punish it when committed ; that a merciful code 
of school laws may be made to take the place of 
a sanguinary code of criminal laws; that good 
schools are better than bad jails; that a kind 
schoolmaster is a more useful member of society 
than a savage exetutioner ; that capital instruc- 
tion is better than capital punishment; that it is 
better and easier to teach a boy to love a heaven- 
ly Judge, and keep his commandments, than to 
teach a man to fear an earthly jndge, after he 
has broken the commandments ; that it is pleas- 
anter to spend a long life in the service of God 
and mankind, and the enjoyment of health and 
prosperity, than to divide a short life between 
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the poor-house and the prison, and end if ona 
Ilows ; that it is better. to prepare men to fill 
heir own pockets honestly, than to tempt them 
to. empty their neighbors’ pockets dishonestly. 
If these are truths, the teacher has a most im- 
portant public duty. to perform. . If it be true 
that, to form the child, by daily instruction and 
daily training, to a regard for the laws of jus- 
tice, integrity, truth and reverence, so that he 
shall grow up mindful of the rights of, others, a 
good neighbor, a good citizen, and an honest 
man, is better and more reasonable, than to leave 
him in these respects unformed or misled, and to 
to endeayor afterwards to correct his mistakes 
and enlighten his moral sense by the weekly in- 
structions of the pulpit, and the influence of the 
laws of the land ;—the teacher must give regu- 
lar and systematic instruction in social duties. 
If these are truths, the teacher has a great work 
to perform. He has to lay deep the foundations 
of porns justice. He has to give that profound 
and quick sense of the sacredness of right, and 
the everlasting obligation of truth, without which, 
law will have no sancti‘y, private contracts no 
binding force, the pulpit no reverence, justice no 
authority. If these are truths, and if it is a 





greater thing to form than to reform, it becomes 
all parents to look to it, what manner of men! 
ag have for their children’s teachers. 

he question recurs, How shall this moral in- 
struction in social duties be given? 

Cases are continually occurring, in every, 
school, of the violation of these duties in the’ 
intercourse of the children with each other. , 
These should never be allowed to pass without | 
the lessun which they suggest. A boy may be | 
easily made to understand, that if he injures the, 
property of another, or defaces the school-house, 
he as really violates the law of property, as if 
he took money, since he subjects peal to! 
an expense, which is pecuniary, and also gives, 
trouble ; and if this were fully explained, such | 
offences woull cease to be so common. The 
same may be said of the petty thefts of books, 
pencils and pens. They are committed because 
the offender is not made to understand that they 
are of the same complexion as stealing the 
money, by which these articles were purchased. 
These are not small matters. A child allowed 
in the commission of such sins, will be in 
danger of going on, by imperceptible de- 
grees, to those more considerable offences 
against property, against which is denounced the 
rigor of the law. Itis found that great num- 
bers of those boys, who are sent, by a decree of 


' 





the courts, to the House of Reformation in Bos- 
ton, for offences which subjected them to im- | 
prisonment, took their first lesson on the 
wharves, wheré they supposed they were not 
seriously violating property, by taking a little | 
molasses from a cask, or a little coffee or sugar 
from a bag or box. 

This teaching of moral truth by details isa 
duty of which any faithful Christian teacher is 
capable. 

But moral instruction is too important to be 
left to the occasions that may occur in the busi- 
megs of the school, or to those that may be pre- 
sented by the studies that are pursued. The 
moral sentiments are the highest of our facul- 
ties, and their education should form an integral 
part of tie teacher’s plan. Systematic moral in- 
struction can be given only by assigning, in the 





arrangements for each day, an hour at which at- 
tention shall be exclusively giventoit. For this 
purpose, the teacher must provide himself: with 
some good treatise: on moral philosophy, like 
Wayland’s or Parkhurst’s, and selecting a por- 
tion, prepare himself for each lesson by careful 
study and thought upon some one particular 
point. These exercises need not, and should 
not, occupy more than five or ten minutes. In this 
way the great cardinal duties may be more or 
less fully explained in the morning exercises of 
ten or twelve weeks. 

_ The habit of self,examination should be en- 
joined upon thechild. He may easily be taugh 
to ask himself, ‘‘ Have I done what I ought?’t 
andthe habit of comparing himself with him.’ 
self, of asking. ‘‘ Have I done better? Have I 
made progress? Have I faithfully used my fac- 
ulties? Have I availed myself, as 1 ought, of 
the opportunities which have been presented to 
me?’’—This habjt may be substituted for the 
always questionable and often pernicious habit 
of comparing himself with others. 


EMULATION. 


This leads ine to consider some of those prac- 
tices which ‘often prevail in school, which I re- 
gard as foreign from the cultivation of the moral 


| sense, and sometimes even hostile to it; hostile, 
_ because they tend to give activity to those lower 
| propensities which it is the office of the con- 


science to subdue and keep in subjection. One 
of them I have just alluded to. It is the prac- 
tice of stimulating children to exertion, by ma- 
ting them’ against each other, by exciting the 
spirit of rivalry. It is, perhaps, possible for 
this spirit to exist, in a generous soul, uncon- 
nected with its natural allies, jealousy,envy and 
hatred. It is, doubtless, easy for one who has 
without difficulty surpassed all his rivals, to 
look down upon'them with kindness and com- 
passion. But such are not the usual feelings of 
those who have been outstripped. Generous 
rivalry is thezexception: Itis idle and unphilo- 
sophical to say, such is human nature, and we 
must take it as we find it. We must not take 
it, at least we must not leave it, as we find it. 
The very object of education is to improve the 
character of the individual ; and this it must do 
by fostering the good and repressing the bad ten- 
dencies. ,Whoéver will carefully observe the 
operation of the spirit of rivalry, will find that 
itis usually accompanied by a desire to pull 
down the rival, to detract from his merits, to de- 
preciate his virtues. There are few who hear 
with pleasure the praises of a rival, and still 
fewer who cordially rejoice in his success. I 
would, therefore, discourage the spirit of rival- 
ry, because of its tendency to excite the conten- 
tions and malignant passions, which, it seems to 
me, the whole force of my influence should be 
directed to. repress. 


FLOGGING. 


Another practice, formerly not uncommon, 
seems to be founded on a mistaken view of the 
human character. I mean the attempt tosubdue 
a child of an irritable and violent temperament 
by vidlence, by the rod, by brute force. If vio- 
lence is.to be used in school in any cise, itis not 
in this. The remedy exasperates the disease. 
One who had an infinite insight into the human 
heart, has told us to overcome evil with good, 
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cAind is savage severity, iv cruelty, are 

good. wherewith you would ovescoae the evil of 
@ passionate tempér, in a’ or’ “perverse 
child?;»Do gentleness, mildness, forbearance, 
grow wpiunder such influences fis these? If your 
object is to strike terror, to wreak vengeance, or 
to produce’ a seeming ‘submission, these are 
doubtless very suitable means. © But the fruit of 
severity: is obduracy—of cruelty, hatred—of 
blows, resistance, or duplicity and cringing ser- 
vility —the characteristics of a slave. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I woeld not 
take the rod out of ‘the teacher’s hands. It may 
be absolutely necessary to enforee authority 
and authority must be enforced. ~ Bat I would: 
remind the teacher that the only'sure foundation 
for authority is justice ; the only thing absolute- 
ly irresistible is kindness; ; 

‘¢ An earthly power does then shdW likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice.”’. ‘ 

Another way in which morality is to be taught 
is, by example and influence. Awd this is the 
most effectual and indeed the only effectual 
teaching. It is in vain that you will con 
the moral lesson, in vain will. you preach 
homilies upon virtue and goodness ;—unless the 
heart speaks, the words are uttered in vain.— 


blows'the ' now.a-day# ‘to ears polite; td 


. ad ‘polite, to talk pf authority, 
‘and ‘cOmmand an injunction. “We must Per 
suade}' invite, and win.” Respect for law is 
hardly sufficient to insure the infliction of its 
severer penalties. Thus the restraining ‘influ- 
ence of fear is ‘ineffectual where most needed. 
Penalties, being too much dreaded by the inno- 
cent aré, for that very reason, too little dread- 
ed by the guilty ; who soon learn to avuil them. 
selves of the protecting shield that overstrained 
mercy casts before them. rs 

The present is an age remarkable for the as- 
céndency of sympathy ovér the sterner virtues. 
Kindness, ‘powerful, overwhelming in its proper 
spheré, has assumed a false position ; has step- 
ped beyond the limits of its legitimate control, 
and, having wrought such mighty magic with 


human misery an ift through the benevo- 


‘Tent labors of Howard, Fry, Dix, and a host of 


others less widely known and equally deserving 
seems almost ready to be crowned the omnipo- 
tent regenerator of the race, to purge the heart 
from sin and sanctify it unto holiness. But, in 
our admiration of the efficacy of one agent, we 
must not despise or overlook the value of others. 
Kindness cannot supply the place of authority, 
nor gratitude that of submission. I admit that 
the easiest, and where the doctrine of subordi- 








The first care of the teacher, then, is with his 
own character, his own heart, his own life. 
What he is—teaches. Let him not think to flat- 
ter himself, and cajole others, by saying he might | 
teach morals if he would. Hemust, he will, he 
does teach, whether he will or not. If he is | 
really interested in the subject, if his moral senti- | 


ments are in a state of hea!thy activity, his whole } 


deportment will declare it ; not only his words, 
but the tone. in which he utters them, his eye, 
his features, his step, every thing willspeak the 
deep feelings which pervades his inmost breast. 
He will earnestly seek for modes to bring his | 
ee to act upon his pupils, and he will find | 
them. 

If he be immoral, his immorality will teach. | 
In spite of himself, it will teach. The profane 
word, the proud look, the impatient movement, 
the harsh expression, the violent tone, the inde- 
cent gesture—each will teach its own bad les- 
son. The foul breath of the drunkard teaches 
no less really than his foul language. 

If he be of a character which the Great 
Teacher declares to be farther from the kingdom 
of heaven than either, if he be indifferent—if he 
care for none of thesefthings, his very lukewarm- 
ness teaches. To say by one’s actions that the 
great Jaw of justice is of no consequence, that 
the love of our neighbor is of no consequence, 
that the reverence and worship of the Infinite 
Father are of no consequence—this is to teach 
selfishness, injustice, impiety.—E merson. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Upon what shall school discipline be based ? 
I answer unhesitatingly, upon authority as a 
Starting point. As the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of divine wisdom, so is the fear of 
the law, the bestaning of political wisdom. He 
who would commandeven, must first learn to 
obey. That implicit obedience to rightful au- 
thority must be inculcate} and enforced upon 
children, as the very germ of good order in fy. 
ture society, no one who thinks soundly and 
follows out principles to their necessary results, 
will presume to deny. Yet, it is quite offensive 








nation is not questioned, the best way to gain a 
compliance with our wishes is, toallure to it by 
kind treatment and agreeable manners ; but I 
deny that such compliance is any test of the 
spirit of obedience. True obedience is a hearty 
response to acknowledged authority. It does 
not voluntarily comply with a request, but im- 
plicitly yields to a command. 

It is common to sneer at this idea of subjuga- 
tion, and to call it ‘‘ breaking the will,” and 
destroying the free spirit; and we oftea hear 
and even approve the proud boast, ‘‘ You may 
coax, but youcannotdrive me.” This bespeaks 
strong impulse, and to far promises well for the 
individual; but when said with reference to 
rightful command, it indicates a will impatient 
of rational restraint; it means, ‘‘I am weak 
enough to be wheedled by your arts, but have 
not the strength of purpose to subject my will 
to your authority ;” in other words, ‘‘I ack- 
nowledge that my principle is the victim of my 
feeling ; that it is safer to appeal to my caprice, 
than to my good sense.” An eloquent writer 
(Rev. J. Abbott,) of the highest authority re- 
marks: 

‘The first step which a teacher must take, 
I do not mean in his course of moral education, 
but before he is prepared to enter that course, 
is to obtain the entire, unqualified submission of 
his school to his authority. We often err when 
designing to exert a moral influence, by substi- 
tuting throughont our whole system persuasion 
for power; but we soon find that the gentle 
winning influence of moral suasion, however 
beautiful in theory, will often fall powerless up- 
on the heart, and we then must have authority 
to fall back upon, or all is lost. I have known 
parents whose principle it was, not to require 
anything of the child, excepting what the child 
could understand and feel to be right. ‘The 
mother, in Such a case, forgets that a heart in 
temptation is proof against’ all argument; and 
[ have literally known a case where the simple 
question of going to bed, required a parental 
pleading of an hour, in which the mother’s sto- 
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riés of rhetoric an! logic were éxhausted in 
vain. Teachers soinetaes too, resolve that 
they will regort to no & bi rymeasures, The 
will Sapialy the watare of duty, and the happi- 
ness of its performance, and expect their pupils to 
love what is tig Fwaihony bringing in e autho- 
rity. of arbitrary, command. But the plan fails. 
However men may differin their theories of hu- 
man nature, it is pretty generally agreed by 
those who havé tried the experiment, that ‘nei- 
ther school nor family can be preserved in or- 


"to enforce the claims of unjust law. It thwarts 

directly the proper tendencies of human nature, 
‘and stays its advancement, It awakens in its 
' original elements, the instinctive murmurings of 
displeasure, or the shout of defiance: The pro- 
| per relations of men in civil society are disturbed 

by it, their rights infringed upon, and. the ends 
, of government defeated, It is the object of con- 
‘Stitutional law to, guard these relations and 
)xights. In the education of the young, the rights 
, of man should be thoroughly understood. is 





der by eloquence and atgument alone. There |.is a fundamental doctrine.in a free government. 
must be authority. The pupils may not often | No one can be truly free, who isnot well versed 
feel it.» But they must know that itis always init. No American youth should be allowed to 
at hand, and the. pupils must be taught to sub- , come .to the oath and.office of a freeman, with- 
mit to it as to simple authority. The subjec- | out being first instructed in the natural rights of 
tion of the governed to the will of one man, in , man, upon which the government is based. Itis 
such.a way that the expression of his will must | only by the knowledge of human rights, that he 
be the final decision of every question,.is the can be taught what are anarchy and tyranny. 
only government that will answer in school or , Without a knowledge of these, he cannot even 
in family, ..A government not of persuasion, ; understand what is liberty. There can be no 
not of the will of the majority, but.of the will good government without a regard to these 
of the one who presides.” rights. The natural rights of man are his social, 

It being conceded, however, that authority , hiscivil, and his moral rights. They are the 
must not be denied, a beautiful plan is contriv- | rights of man associated, man morally related, 
ed for ecnning its exercise, by adroitly evading in civil society. Hence Burke asserts political 
all occasions for its use. Always tell. children | reason to be a computing principle, adding, sub- 
tojdo what they like todo, and you will not | tracting, multiplying, dividing morally, not met- 
need authority. In this way, at least, it may | aphysically nor mathematically, true moral de- 
become obsolete. Make everything easy and nominations. If it be thus a computing princi- 
pleasant and amusing, and you will have noth- | ple, why should it not stand in our systems of 
ing to contend with. I answer, it is not possi- | education, with other computing principles? 
ble to mae the path of duty always pleasant | Why should not our youth be taught a scrupu- 
in itself, either to men or children. To love lous regard to the rights of men, the first princi- 
duty simply as duty, isa high moral attainment. | ple in the philosophy of civil and religious lib- 
However true it may be, that a thing ccases to, erty? It is a truth, which some republican 


amuse when it ceases to instruct, the reverse 
surely is not true, that there can be no instruc- 
tion without amusement. Education should in- 
deed aim to give-us the art of making an 


amusement of our business ; but it should warn , 


us against the fatal error-of attempting to make 
a business of our amusement. Since its influ- 
ences are artificial aud reforming, it does not 
merely follow impulses and inclinations, but 
chiefly resists, and corrects, and trains. 


the processes of art, to profit by past experience, 

‘and to train the mind to investigate principles 
and resolve things into their constituent ele- 
ments. The school is to fit us for the world ; 
and life is more a season of discipline than 
amusement. Discipline is the rule; pleasure 
the exception.—[J. Haile. 


WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT, 


“Tue first. duty,” says De Tocqueville, 
‘€ which is at this time imposed on those who di- 
rect our affairs, is to educate the democracy, to 
warm its faith, if that be possible, and to purify 
its morals.” For this education of the democ. 
racy the time is obviously youth, and the place 
the school-house.. A despot may govern without 
faith in the governed. Buta free people cannot 
govern themselves without it. ‘*‘ If the physical 
tie be relaxed, the moral one myst be strength- 
ened,’’—must be strengthened by faith in jus- 
tice. Justice is power, and, in a free constitu. 
tion, the only efficient policy. Injustice is weak- 
ness. A policy, containing an essential princi- 
ple of injustice, is so far an imbecile policy. The 
author of nature has deposited nowhere in the 
universe a moral power, that can be employed 


Its | 
legitimate sphere is, to help nature follow out | 


Americans seem never fully to have understood, 
that restraint, to a certain degree, is the soul of 
liberty. ‘‘ Liberty,” says Fisher Ames, ‘‘ con- 
sists, not so much in removing all restraint from 
the orderly, as in imposing it on the violent. It 
is founded in morals and religion, whose autho- 
‘rity reigns in the heart. And it cannot exist 
without habits of just subordination.” Liberty, 
then, is a correlative of right. A man can have 
no more liberty than he has right. If he has less, 
and neither knows nor feels it, he becomes, so 
far, a slave. If his heart has no Jongings for it, 
—if it be lost to the love of liberty, through igno- 
'rance, it ought to be pitied, but it must be pro- 
nounced fit only for a slave’s bosom. 

But in the authority of law, as well as in its 
source and end, should our youth be instructed. 
There is a tendency in the young, where all feel 
themselves governors, to spurn authority, to 
dash down the barriers it may raise in their way. 
They should be taught, that in authority, next 
to the Deity, law is supreme. The voice of the 
people, when riotously lifted up against it, is as 
impotent to silence it, as to hush the voice of 
the Almighty. The supremacy of law is emi- 
nently a principle of republicanism. In this con- 
sists the protection of the weak against tle en- 
croachments of the strong. By this, in the con- 
flicts of party and of opinion, the majority are as 
implicitly bound as the minority. Republican 
liberty is not, therefore, to do and say only what 
the voice of the people will allow, but itis todo 
and say what the law will allow.. The law is 
as obligatory on the whole body of the people, 
as on the least fractional part of it. It binds 
them when excited, no less than when calm. 
Passion is no apology for lawlessness. Our se- 
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curity consists in deeply imbuing the minds of 


“the h the true spirit of our free consti- 
' tution, —ih a rierence fo f 


or the authority of law, 
and a submtésion to its restraints.—[ Lawrence. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS, 

A national peculiarity which’ imposes upon 
American “teacher a higher responsibility than 
rests upon those of any other country, lies in 
the genius and character of our institutions. 
These add responsibility to the business of 
teaching by rendering popular education more 
necessary and more effective. The mass of the 
people here are closely and actively identified 
with all the machinery and operations of soci- 
ety. Each man is part and parcel of the nation 
independently and efficiently ; in his own per- 
son a pillar of the state, not the prop of a pillar 
merely ; a portion of the strength and essential 
life of the community as a self-controlling indi- 
vidual. Each citizen here holds a higher place 
sti. He is a part of the government. He is 
a depository of power ; controls others and in- 
fluences public affairs. He makes himself heard 
and felt, in the school district, in town and city 
movements, in the affairs of the congregation 
and pulpit, in the court of justice, in the councils 
of his state, in the supreme legislature of the 
nation. Thus he is a constituent portion of the 
supreme power ; an associate sovereign. The 
little school, ‘‘’side yon straggling fence,” is a 
seminary of sovereigns. Porular education, it 
will be secn, is more active and valuable here 
than unier any other government in the world ; 
produces its effects as no where else, in every 
place of influence from the top to the bottom of 


_ society, and effects thus the entire interests of 


the people. Assuredly, teaching in this coun- 
try rises toa business of the greatest possible 
responsibifjity. 

It isa matter of deepregret that pecuniary re- 
ward has been so stinted and reluctant ; to the 
great injury of education, gs well as discouraze- 
ment of teachers. But let instructors be remin- 
ded that, in the dignified character and excel. 
lent influences of their employment, there is 
presented a nobler inducement to duty. The 
high-minded and concientious cannot fail to feel 
its power. Says Lord Brougham, ‘‘ However 
averse by taste or habit to the turmoil of public 
affairs, or thefmore ordinary strifes of the world, 
instructors in all quiet and innocence may en- 
joy the noblest gratifications of which the most 
aspiring nature is susceptible.” Vulgar ambi- 
tion seeks to sway multitudes of men, and influ. 
ence widely the operations and interests of so- 
ciety. The successful teacher of children estab- 
lishes a far nobler, wider, surer empire. He 
influences mind ; mind that will wake and mould 
mind again. The intelligence which he commu- 
nicates is itself communicable. Every intel- 
fect which he instructs, becomes an instructor of 
a cluster of pupil intellects gathered round it. 
These last become points and sources of educa- 
‘tion to greater numbers, and these to greater num- 
bers still, until quickly the calculation of num- 
bers baffles our arithmetic and even our imagi- 
nation. The humblest teacher, if he could pass 
along with his own’ influence as it should pur- 
sue Its widening course onward, though he 
would never need to weep for another world to 
conquer, would one day see greater numbers 
reached by his power than ever bowed to him 





== 


of Macedon. Let teachers feel entirely satis- 
fied with their employment ; it is worthy the 
ambition of the greatest ren. 

School-masters' of America, appreciate the 
high motives and encouragements thrown around 
you, Up! to your high vocation. Your coun- 
try now is the brightest place which the world 
hath,—make it a brighter one still! Kindle up 
a light in it which shall shine more and more 
ig rade on, until all nations come and walk 
in it; a light that shall wax more and more 
heavenly, until it mingle well with the glories 
of eternity.—[ White. 


THE EMPLOYERS: THE TEACHER. 


Ir may be true of us, as of many other easy, 
quiet people, that having erected our school- 
houses, Voted a round sum of money and chosen 
our committees, we fold our arms and rest satis- 
fied that we have discharged our whole duty. 
This is but the commencement ; there is. much 
that money cannot buy and deputies cannot 
effect. We must manifest a deep and constant 
interest in the daily progress of our children ; 
we must supply them with all necessary books, 
and send them regularly and seasonably to 
school ; we must encourage the backward and 
stimulate all to greater exertion ; we must Visit 
the school and give a kind word of commenda- 
tion to the faithful instructor, and an equally 
kind word of admonition to the less faithful, te 
the inexperienced and unskilful. Let our chil- 
dren know that we esteem and respect the in- 
structor for his work’s sake, and let no distrust 
or reproach of ours diminish the confidence 
which all pupils should entertain for those who 
have the care of them. 

It is important that children should make sure, 
rather than rapid progress; that they should 
be well established and grounded in elemen- 
tary rules. The inquiry should be, not how 
much space has been gone over, but how 
well has the work been performed. There is 
no part of school edncation more important 
than reading; it lies at the foundation of all 
good learning, and I have not wondered that a 
teacher, distinguished for his practical common 
sense and long experience, whose bones now lie 
mouldering near our principal village, should 
have written for his epitaph— 


‘‘] TAUGHT LITTLE CHILDREN TO READ;” 


for, in teaching a boy to read correctly and 
understandingly, you place in his hand the key 
of all human knowledge, and with ordinary 
curiosity, and the ordinary means of gratifying 
it, he will not fail to unlock the casket and ap- 
propriate to himself treasures more valuable 
than sparkling gems and glittering gold. 

" ws fr in the various walks of this 
wide world there be a person who deserves 
sympathy, encouragement and approbation, it is 
the patient, faithful, devoted, successful in- 
steactor. Children should be taught to love, 
esteem and obey him, for he is their best earthly 
friend ; parents should sustain, aid, encourage 
and respect him, for while they are laboring to 
provide for their children food and raiment and 
other necessaries which perish with the using, 
he is toiling to furnish them with durable riches 
which shall qualify them for usefuness here , 
and for | oer happiness hereafter.—Mass. 
Common School Report. 








